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Our observations have brought us to the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion in the Office of the Holy Communion, In this prayer, as 
I have already stated, the following alterations were made. 

(1.) “his precious death,”—the words “and sacrifice,’a re 
added in the margin. 

(2.) “ We beseech thee & grant that we receiving these thy creatures 
of bread and wine,” the words in italics are struck out—and these 
are substituted. “ Most humbly beseech thee & of thy almighty 
goodness vouchsafe so to bless & sanctify with thy word & holy 
Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread & wine that they 
may be unto us the body & blood of thy most ey beloved 
son, so that we receiving them, &c.” 

(3.) “may be partakers of his :—” the words—* the same”— 
are inserted before “ his.” 

(4.) “in the same night”—the word “ same” is struck out. 

(5.) The words “ tooke bread” and “tooke the cup,” ar 
underlined—and this direction is given. 


“(These Rubrics following are to stand in the margent Thus) 
“+ At these words (took bread) the presbyter that officiates 
is to take paten in his hand, &c. 


“+ At these words (took the cup) he is to take the chalice in 


his hand, & lay his hand upon so much be it in chalice or flagons 
as he intends to consecrate.” 


Of these Alterations the last alone, containing the marginal 
Rubrics, was adopted in the English revision of 1662. 

Prynne having stated that the alterations were made in Laud’s 
own hand, and having printed the new clauses with his custo- 
mary illustrations of capitals and italics, makes this commen- 
tary on the whole. 


VoL. XXXII.—August, 1847. K 
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« Where, 1. We have the word Sacrifice inserted, tomake the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, a Sacrifice, as the Papists hold their Masse 
to be; when as it cannot be one. 1. Because there is nothing offered, 
slaine or sacrificed in it: 2ly. Because the Elements are not offered 
up to God therein by us; but given as from God and Christ unto us, 
as these very words, evidence takes. [sic. the book is wretchedly printed ] 
eat, drink, &c. do this in remembrance of me. Now nothing can be a 
sacrifice but what is offered up unto God himself, nor ought we re- 
ceive from him. 2ly. We have a Transubstantiation of the Elements 
into Christ’s very body and blood intimated in the words Almighty 
goodnes, (Trensubstantiation being a work of God’s Omnipotency, as 
the Papists teach) and so to blesse, &c. but more clearely expressed in 
this subsequent clause; That they may be unto us THE BODY AND 
BLOOD of thy most dearly beloved Son : so that we receiving them, &c. 
may be partakers of THE SAME his most pretious body and blood, 
which addition is taken Verbatim out of the Roman Missall. Quam 
oblationem tu Deus in omnibus quesumus benedictam, ascriptam, rationabi- 
lem, acceptabilemque facere digneris, UT NOBIS CORPUS ET SAN- 
GUIS FIAT dilectissimi Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu Christi, And, 
Munera quesumus Domine oblata sunctifica: ut ET NOBIS Vnigeniti 
tu’ CORPUS ET SANGUIS FIANT, &c. And to what end this 
clause should be inserted out of the Roman Missall and Pontificiall 
now, which had been quite oblitterated heretofore, when the Common 
= Booke was refined; unlesse to reduce us backe to Rome, and 


ntroduce the sacrifice of the Masse and Transubstantiation,-no wise 
man can conjecture.”’* 


Now, if Prynne had been either just or candid, he would have 
compared this alteration, not with the Missall or Pontificiall, but 
with the English Liturgy of 1549. The word sacrifice after the 


words his precious death, was not in that form. But the re- 
mainder was in these words: 


“ Hear us (O merciful Father) we beseech thee : and with thy 
Holy Spirit and word vouchsafe to blefeess and sance}etify these 
thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto 
re body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus 

rist,”’ 

Archbishop Laud may have been right or wrong in restoring 
these words ; but if justice or truth had been the object, it should 
have been acknowledged that it was from an English Liturgy, and 
not from the Missal they were borrowed ; and perhaps it would 
have been noticed likewise, that in restoring the cian. he did 
not restore the use of the Sign of the Cross where it was ordered 
in the Liturgy of 1549. 

‘This alteration is also one of the charges of the Scotch Com- 
missioners. I quote their words, with the Archbishop’s answer : 


_ “The Corporall presence of Christ's body in the Sacrament, 
is also to be found here. For the words of the Mass-book, 


* Workes of Darkenes, p. 161. 
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serving to that* purpose, aret sharply censured by Bucer in 
king Edward’s Lyturgy, and are not to be found in the Book of 
England, and yett{ are taken in here. Almighty God isincalled 

that of his Almighty Goodness he may vouchsafe so to bless and 
sanctifie with his Word and his Spirit§ these gifts of bread and 
wine, that they may be unto us the body and blood of Christ. 
The change here, is made a work of God’s omnipotency: the 
words of the Mass, ut fant nobis, are translated in kyng Edward’s 
Book, that they may be unto us ; which is|] again turned into Latin 
by Alesius, fiant nobis.” 

To this Laud gives the following reply :— 


“ They say the corporal presence of Christ's body in the Sacrament 
is to be found in this Service Book. But they must pardon me; I know 
it is not there, I cannot be myself of a contrary judgment, and yet 
suffer that to pass. But let’s see their proof. The words of the Mass- 
Book, serving to that purpose, which are sharply censured by Bucer, in 
king Edward's Liturgy, and are not to be found in the Book of Eng- 
land, yet are taken into this Service-Book. I know no words tending 
to this purpose in king Edard’s Liturgy, fit for Bucer to censure 
sharply; and therefore not tending to that purpose ; For did they tend 
to that, they could not be censured too sharply. ‘The words it seems 
are these. O Merciful Father, of thy Almighty Goodness, vouchsafe 
so to Bless and Sanctifie with thy word and Holy Spirit, these thy Gifts 
and Creatures of Bread and Wine, that they may bg unto us the Body 
_ and Blood of thy most dearly beloved Son. Well; if these be the 
words, how will they squeeze Corporal Presence out of them? Why, 
first the charge [change] here, is made a mark of God's omnipotency. 
Well, and a work of Omnipotency it is, whatever the change be. For 
less than Omnipotence cannot Change those Elements, either in Nature, 
or Use, to so high a Service as they are put in that great Sacrament. 
And therefore the Invocation of God’s Almighty Goodness to effect 
this by them, is no proof at all, of intending the Corporal presence of 
Christ in this Sacrament. ’Tis true, this passage is not in the prayer 
of Consecration in the Service-Book of England; but I wish with all 
my heart it were. For though the Consecration of the Elements may 
be without it; yet is it much more solemn and full by that Invocation. 

“ Secondly, these words (they say) intend the Corporal Presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament, because the words in the Mass are, ué fiant 
nobis, that they may be unto us, the Body and Blood of Christ. Now, for 
the good of Christendom, I would with all my Heart, that these words, 
ut fiant nobis ; That these Elements might be, Zo us, worthy receivers, 
the blessed Body and Blood of our Saviour; were the worst Error in 
the Muss, For then I would hope that this great Controversie, which 
to all Men that are out of the Church, is the shame, and among all 
that are within the Church, is the division of Christendom, might have 
some good Accommodation. For if it be only, ut fiant nobis, that they 
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may be to us, the Body and the Blood of Christ; it implies clearly 

that they are ¢o us, but are not Transubstantiated in themselves, into the 

Body and Blood of Christ, nor that there is any Corporal presence, in, 

or under the Elements. And, then, nothing can more cross the Doc- 

trine of the present Church of Rome, than their own Service. For as 

the Elements after the Benediction, or Consecration, are, and may be 

called, the Body and Blood of Christ, without any addition, in that 

real and true Sense in which they are so called in Scripture : So, when 

they are said to become the Body and the Blood of Christ, nobis, to us 

that Communicate as we ought; there is by this addition, fiant nobis, 
an allay in the proper signification of the Body and Blood: And the 
true Sense, so well signified and expressed, that the words cannot well. 
be understood otherwise, than to imply not the Corporal Substance, 
but the Real, and yet the spiritual use of them. And so the words, 
ut fiant nobis, import quite contrary to that which they are brought to 
prove.”’* 

I must not forget what Bailey has said on this alteration. 


“In the next English prayer, we put in the words of the Masse, 
whereby God is besought by his omnipotent Spirit so to sanctifie the 
oblations of bread and wine, that they may become to us Christ’s bod 
and blood, from these words all papists use to draw the truth of their 
transubstantiation, wherefore the English reformers scraped them out 
of their Booke, but our men put them fairly in, and good reason have 
they so to do: for long agoe they professed that about the presence of 
Christ's body and blood in the Sacrament after consecration, they are 
fully a with Lutherans and papists in all things that is materiall and 
needful, as for the small difference which remaines about the formalitie 
and mode of presence, it is but a curious and undeterminable question, 
whereabout there would be no controversie, did not the devillish 
humour of the Puritans and Jesuites make and entertaine it. Yea 
they seeme to have come a 2 further, to the embracing of the very 
mode of the popish presence, for they tell of a corporall presence ii 
that the body is there on the Altar, and that essentially; yea so 
grossely, that for its presence there, the Altar it selfe, let the 
elements, must bee adored.” (p. 107.) 


And yet one might have thought a person of candour would 
have felt bound to observe that, whatever were Laud’s opinions 
regarding the propriety of bowing towards the Altar, had 
moderation enough to abstain from inserting any injunction in 
the Scotch Rubrics to enforce the practice. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the argument which Prynne 
and the Scotch have here drawn from the language of the prayer 
of Consecration in the Scotch Liturgy, is the very same, and 
expressed in almost the very same words, as that which Gardi- 
ner had drawn from the prayer in the Liturgy of 1549, and that 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 121. 
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the answer which Cranmer gave to Gardiner is in effect the 
same as that which Laud gave to his enemies. Gardiner argues 
“ The body of Christ is by God's omnipotency, whe so worketh in his 
word, made present unto us at such time as the Church prayeth it may 
lease him so to do, which prayer is ordered to be made in the Book 
of Common Prayer now set forth. Wherein we require of God the 
creatures of bread and wine to be sanctified, and to be to us the body 
and blood of Christ, which they cannot be, unless God worketh it, and 
make them so to be.” 


To this Cranmer replied— 


«Christ is present whensoever the Church prayeth unto him, and 
is gathered together in his name; and the bread and wine be made 
unto us the body and blood of Christ, (as it is in the Book of Common 
Prayer,) but not by changing the- substance of bread and wine into 
the substance of Christ’s natural body and blood, but that in the godly 
using of them they be unto the receivers Christ’s body and blood... . 
And, therefore, in the Book of the holy Communion, we do not pray 
absolutely that the bread and wine may be made the body and blood 
of Christ, but that unto us in that holy mystery they may be so; that 
is to say, that we may so worthily receive the same, that we may be 
partakers of Christ’s body and blood, and that therewith in spirit and 
in truth we may be spiritually nourished.”* 


As far as regards transubstantiation, the answer in both cases 
must be acknowledged to be completely satisfactory.t But I 
can conceive many reasons which may have influenced the judg- 
ment of the divines of 1662, in declining to restore the Invoca- 
tion from the Liturgy of 1549, whatever may have been the 
private opinions of some parties among them, and whatever 
respect and deference they may all have entertained for the 
suggestions made by Archbishop Laud. It was impossible to 
maintain that an express Invocation was necessary, or had been 
considered necessary by the Western Church.{ Archbishop 
Laud distinctly states his belief, that “ the Consecration of the 
Elements may be without it.” On the other hand, the words 
themselves, “ to bless and sanctify ... these thy gifts and crea- 
tures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body and 
blood,” &c., were liable to misconstruction ;—liable to be. mis- 
understood by those who might be unable to distinguish between 
their meaning and the error of transubstantiation:—and thus, 
while some, by mistaking their meaning, might be led into em- 
bracing doctrines repugnant to our faith,—others might be 


* Cranmer. Answer to Gardyner. B, IIL. Vol. iii, p. 145. Edit. Jenkyns, 
i also in Thorndike on Religious Assemblies, chap. x. § 57. | 
Besides Waterland, I may refer generally to Mr. Palmer’s Origines, and the 
preface to Mr. Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy. 
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offended, and discouraged from our communion, as if we held a 
doctrine which we do not hold, and believed that the operation 
of the Holy Spirit in the Sacrament consisted in making the 
sign become the thing signified, and the material and visible 
element become the inward and spiritual grace. For, in the 
Catechism, the outward and visible sign is declared to be the 
bread and wine, and the inward and spiritual grace, the body 
and blood of Christ. Consequently, to pray that the bread and 
wine may be unto us the body and blood of Christ, might be thought 
liable to danger of error and misrepresentation of this sort. 
Especially, as, in the prayer of Consecration in the Liturgy of 
1549 and the Scotch Liturgy, this Invocation precedes the words 
of Institution; whereas, as Waterland has observed, “ The 
Greeks constantly used that prayer of Invocation, for the descent 
of the Spirit, after the words of the institution,” and, therefore, 
its position in their Liturgies rendered it much less likely to 
be productive of misunderstanding, while in the place in which 
it stands in the Scotch Liturgy, (namely, before the words of 
Institution,) it has not even the sanction of antiquity. 

But, as I have already observed, one of the alterations in the 
eve of Consecration was adopted in 1662—nameély, the 

ubrics desiring the priest to take the paten and the cup into 
his hands, and to lay his hand on the wine he intends to con- 
secrate. Not that this either was an alteration of the practice 
of the English Church. But the Scotch Bishops wished to have 
an express direction added, and Laud complied with their re- 
quest. In his letter to Bishop Wedderburne, which I have 
already printed, he says, “I have ordered a Rubrick in the 
margin of this Booke, according as you desire, to direct him that 
celebrates when to take the sacrament into his hand. Namely, 
to take, and breake, and lay hands on the Chalice as he speaks the 
words. For certainly the practice of the Church of England therein 
is very right.” So that it appears the practice was not altered 


by the new Rubric. And so I find in Bishop Cosin’s notes, in 
Nicholls, (p. 47.) 


“ Took Bread. Took the Cup. At these words the Priest was ap- 
pointed, by the First Liturgy set forth in the First Year of King Edw. 
‘ vi. to take the Bread and the Cup into his Hands, (which is still ob- 

served among us,) but he was not appointed to make any Elevation of 
them, as the new Roman-Catholics do at their Mass, where the Priest 
saying, H. E. C. M. [hoe est corpus meum] suddenly lifts up the 
Wafer over his Head, and afterwards the Chalice, that the People 
may all fall down upon their Knees, and worship them; which Rite 
neither we, nor any of the Reformed or Protestant Churches observe, 
but (in regard of the Peril of Idolatry) have wholly omitted it.” 


And again on the words, He brake it. Ad hee verba dividitur 
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panis, (ibid.) And in the Paper of Particulars, this is one of 
the suggestions which Cosin makes, (ib. p. 69.) 


“LVI. Again at the words there, He took bread and he brake it, 
and he took the Cup, no direction is given to the Priest, (as in King 
Edward's Service Book there was, and as in most places it is still in 
use) to take the Bread and Cup into his hands, nor to Break the Bread 
before the People; which is a needful Circumstance belonging to this 
Sacrament; and therefore, for his better Warrant therein, such a 
Direction ought here to be set in the Margin of the Book.” 


From which it is plain, that, whatever changes carelessness or 
innovation might have introduced in some particular places, the 
symbolical actions were still in general use. And L’Estrange 
also may be cited in proof of this. “ By the marginal ascrip- 
tion of the 1 B. of Edward VI. we may observe from whence 
the custom is derived for the minister to take the elements into 
his hand upon his pronouncing of the words of institution :” 
and he defends the propriety of “imposing of hands,” also. 
(Chap. vii. K.) However, it was at the suggestion of the Scotch 
Bishops, the rubrics which had been omitted in 1552 were re- 
stored by Laud. 

The Rubric for taking the paten into the priest’s hands, and 
likewise the chalice, as L’Estrange remarks, were in the Prayer- 
book of 1549. They were also in the draft of the Scotch 
Prayer-book, of which Mr. Irwin has given so interesting an 
account.* It is remarkable, also, that among the Presbyterians’ 
exceptions, in 1661, to the Book of Common Prayer, this was 
one :—*“ We conceive that the manner of the consecrating of the 
elements is not here explicit and distinct enough, and the 
minister’s breaking of the bread is not so much as mentioned.” 
And the improvement of the Rubric in this respect is placed 
by the Bishops amongst their concessions. 


“ That the manner of consecrating the elements may be made more 
explicit and express, and to that purpose these words be put into the 
rubr., ‘then shall he put his hand upon the bread and break it,’ * then 
shall he put his hand unto the cup.’ ’’¢ 


It would seem, also, that the omission of a rubric for the 
breaking of the bread in the Scotch Liturgy was accidental on 
Archbishop Laud’s part ; as in his letter to Bishop Wedderburne 
he mentions having ordered a rubric to direct him that cele- 
brates, not only to take the bread, but to break it.] 


* British Magazine, vol. xxix. p. 172. 
¢ Cardwell Conf., pp. 321—363. 
t See the remarks on this letter in an account of a copy of the Scotch Prayer- 
clesiastical Journal for 
February, 1842. 
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On-the whole, therefore, it appears that the custom of the 
church was generally the same as it is now, although the Rubric 
had been omitted in the second Liturgy of Edward VI. But in 
1662 the Rubrics were made express and explicit, directing the 
Priest to take the bread and wine into his hands, to break the 
bread, and to lay his hand on both the Elements. And yet, 
although these Rubrics were added at the request of the Pres- 
byterians, Mr. Prynne was able to see nothing but Popery in 
the Rubric in the Scotch Liturgy. For having quoted the Ru- 
bric for the Priest to take the bread, he proceeds— 


“ At these words (Take the Cup) he is to take the Chalice in his hand, 
and lay his hand upon so MUCH BE IT in Chalice or Flaggon as HE 
INTENDS TO CONSECRATE, which implies that Popish Position to be 
Orthodox: that the Priest’s intention is necessarily required to con- 


secrate the elements, and that no more of them is consecrated than 
he intends to consecrate, and laies his hands on,”* 


A commentary, the absurdity of which, may have induced the 
Bishops in 1662 to guard their meaning with a little more of 
caution.t 

Bailey also will have it that the Elevation and adoration of 


| the Elements were intended to be introduced by these new 
\ Rubrics. 


apes a a 


“They make an expresse rubrick for the priests taking of the patin 
aud chalice in his hand in the time of consecration, which taking not 
being either for his owne participation or distribution to others, why 
shall wee not understand the | of it to be that, which the Masse 


there enjoynes the paten and chalice, their Elevation and adoration ; 
&e."—p. 108. 


But where is the Protestant minister of any denomination now 
who would not be ashamed to put his name to such preposterous 
calumnies? Bishop Cosin’s note, which I have quoted, shows 
that no such abuse was intended. 

Rubric after the Prayer of Consecration.—The following altera- 
tions were made in this Rubric and the words of delivery. 

(1.) “Then shall the Minister’—The word “ Minister” is 
struck out, and these words substituted :— 


* Byshop if he be present, or else the presbyter that cele- 
brateth.” 


This alteration was not adopted in 1662. 


(2.) “to other ministers.” “ Ministers” struck out, and these 
words substituted 


“ Byshops, presbyters and Deacons.” 


* Workes of Darkenes, p. 161. 


t “ And here to lay his hand upon every vessel be it chalice or flagon) in which 
there is any wine to 
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This alteration was adopted, and the words, “ Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, in like manner,” inserted. 


(3.) “helpe the chiefe Minister.” The words in italics are 
struck out, and these substituted :— 


that celebrateth.”’ 


Instead of this alteration, the whole clause, “that they may 
help the chief minister,” was struck out in 1662. 


(4.) “to the people in their hands kneeling.” The words in 
italics are struck out, and these substituted :— 


‘in due order all humbly kneeling.” 


The words “in order,” and “all meekly,” were inserted in 
1662. The words in their hands were not erased. The words 
adopted are—“ to the people also in order, into their hands, all 
meekly kneeling.” 

Whether the striking out of the words in their hands was acci- 
dental or not, I do not know; but that their omission was liable 


to misconstruction is obvious enough. The following is Bailey’s 
commentary :— 


“ The English enjoynes the Minister to give the people the elements 
in their owne hand; ours scrapes out that clause, and bid communi- 
cate the people in their owne order, which imports not onely their re- 
movall from the Altar, their standing without the Rail, as prophane 
Laicks farre from the place, and communion of the Priests, but also 
openeth a faire doore to the popish practice, of putting the elements 
not in the prophane hands, but in the mouthes of the people; this as 
the report goes, they have well neer practised ; and no marvaile, since 
already they professe that the people ought not with their fingers to 


touch these holy mysteries : See in the Supplement, D. Kellets Tenets,” 
(p. 112.) 


And he returns to the point with a still more curious discovery 
of the secret mischiefs concealed in the words in due order. 


“The English will have the Ministers and people to communicate 
in both kinds ; our booke enjoynes the Priest to receive in both kindes, 
but the people onely in due order: This due order of the people, op- 
posite to the communion of the Priest in both kindes, may import the 
removall of one kinde from the people, so much the more may wee 
feare this sacriledge from their hands, since they tell us, that our onely 
ground for communicating of the people in both kindes is stark naught, 


that for this practice there may well be tradition, but Scripture there 
is none.” (p. 113.) 


In his conference with Fisher, Archbishop Laud takes the 
denial of the Cup to the Laity as one proof that a general Coun- 
cil, the particular Church of Rome, and the Pope, all can err and 
have erred in matters of faith, and argues, not from tradition, 
but from Scripture ; because the Cup was the Institution of Christ 
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himself. Sect. 8. § xv. Sect. 33, Consid. 7. §§. v. & xii. No- 
thing can be more untrue than Bailey’s statement as far as Laud 
is concerned. 


(5.) “ And when he delivereth the bread he shall say.” 
To this is added— 


“‘ This benediction. Sc.”’ 


This was not adopted in 1662. 

In the Words of Delivery, the latter clauses in both forms,— 
“and take and eate,” &c.,—*“ and drinke this,” &c., are entirely 
struck out—and after the words “ everlasting life,” at the de- 
livery of the bread, is added this Rubric: 


“ Heare the party receiving shall say, Amen: as also after the 
delivery of the Cup.” 


This alteration, of course, did not escape animadversion. 
Bailey says— 


“ The third part of the Masse I spake of, was the Communion ; see 
how here our men change the English booke: The English indeed in 
giving the Elements to the people, retaine the Masse words, but to 
prevent any mischiefe that could arise in the peoples minde from their 
sound of a corporall presence, they put in at the distribution of both 
the elements, two golden sentences, of the hearts eating by faith, of the 
soules drinking in remembrance. Our men being nothing afraid for 
the peoples beliefe of a corporall presence, have pulled out of their 
hands and scraped out of our booke both these antidotes. 2. The 
Masse words of Christs body and blood in the act of communion, being 
quite of the English antidots against their poyson, must not stand in 
our booke simply ; but that the people may take extraordinary notice 
of these parases, there are two Rubricks set up to their backs, obliging 


every communicant with their owne mouth to say their Amen to 
them,’’ (p. 111.) 


Mr. Prynne says— 


“Tenthly, in the words prescribed to be used in the very delivery 
of the bread and wine after consecration, there is a most notorious 


alteration made by way of an Index Expurgatorius with this Prelates 
owne hand.” 


He then quotes the English form, printing the omitted words 
in capitals, and adding, “ But the Bishop thought good to cur- 
tail these clauses, by dashing out the latter words ;” and then 


he describes the alteration as it was made, and proceeds as 
follows (p. 162) :— 


“ Now what might be the mistery of this notable alteration ? surely 
it could be noe other: But first, to conforme it to the very Roman 


Missall, and Order of the Masse, with which it now accords, as will ap- 
peare by this Paralell. 
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“ The Body of our Lord Jesus “Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christ, which was given for thee, Christi custodiat animam meam 
preserve thy body and Soule unto in vitam eternam, Amen. 
everlasting life: (here the party 
shall say) Amen. 

“ The Blood of our Lord Jesus “Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christ, which was shed for thee, Christi custodiat animam meam 
preserve thy body and Soule unto in vitam eternam. Amen, 
everlasting life: (here the party 
shall say) Amen. 

“2ly. To introduce a Transubstantiation of the Bread and Wine 
into Christ’s very body and blood, and an external receiving of them 
with the mouth, to make a compleat sacrifice of the Masse, which 
these expunged clauses doe expressly corftradict ; and were added y 
our Reformers heretofore for this very purpose, to take away all 


opinion of any transubstantiation, or corporall eating of Christ’s Body, 
or drinking his blood in the Sacrament.” 


It is impossible to acquit Prynne of very great dishonesty in 
such a commentary as this. Whether Laud was right or wrong, 
Prynne knew very well, that this alteration was not borrowed 
from the Roman Missall, but was a return to the form in the 
English Liturgy of 1549, before the clauses which Laud struck 
out had been added. The worst that could with any show of 
_ reason or justice be said was, (as L’Estrange remarks,) that the 
former clauses by themselves, might be suspected as over service- 
able to the doctrine of transubstantiation, to which the Romanists 
applied it. 3 

But besides this, Prynne knew that this alteration was one of 
the charges brought against Laud by the Scotch Commissioners, 
and he had the archbishop’s answer and defence in his posses- 
sion, in which Laud not only answers, as he easily might, the 
charge of popery, but states that this alteration, so far from being 


proposed by him, was carried against his wishes by the Scotch 
Bishops. 


In the charges of the Scotch Commissioners, this is part of . 


their proof that the doctrine of “the Corporal presence of 
Christ’s Body in the Sacrament,” is to be found in the Scotch 
Liturgy. It stands next after the passage I have already tran- 
scribed on the words ut fiant nobis, and is as follows: 


“‘ On the other side, the Expressions of the Book of England, at 
the delivery of the Elements ; of feeding on Christ by faith ; and of 
eating and drinking in remembrance that Christ died for thee, are 
utterly deleted.” 


To this the Archbishop made the following reply :— 
“ Before, they went about to prove an intendment to establish the 
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Doctrine of the Corporal Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, by some 
positive words: And here they go about to prove the same by the 
omission of some other words of the Book of England. For they say 
(and ’tis true) that those words are expressed in the English Liturgy, 
at the delivery of the Elements, and are left out of the Book prepared 
for Scotland, But it is altogether false, either that this omission was 
intended to help to make good a Corporal Presence; or that a Cor- 
poral Presence can by any good consequence be proved out of it. Tor 
the first, of feeding on Christ by Faith, if that omission be thought to 
advantage anything toward a Corporal Presence, surely, neither the 
Scottish Bishops, nor myself, were so simple to leave it out here, and 
keep these words in immediately after ; that thou dost vouchsafe to feed 
us, which have duly received those Holy Mysteries, with the Spiritual food 
of the most precious Body and Blood of thy Son. Yor the feeding on 
Christ by Faith, and the Spiritual Food of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, are all one; and ’tis hard, that the asserting of a Spiritual 
Food, should be made the proof [of] a Corporal Presence ; or, that the 
omitting of it in one place, should be of greater force, than the affirm- 
ing it in another. The like is to be said of the second omission, of 
eating and drinking in remembrance that Christ died for us. For that 
remembrance of his Death and Passion, is expressed almost immedi- 
ately before. And would not this have been omitted as well as the 
other, had there been an intention to forget this remembrance, and to 
introduce a Corporal Pressence? Besides, St. Paul himself, in the 
1 Cor. 11. adds this, in remembrance of me. But in the 1 Cor. 10. 
The Cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not the Communion of the 
Blood of Christ? The Bread which we break, is it not the Communion 
of the Body of Christ ?- Which Interrogation there, is a pressing affirm- 
ation, and these words, in remembrance of Christ, are omitted. And 
what then will these my Learned Adversaries say, that St. Pau/ 
omitted this toestablish a Corporal Presence? I hope they will not. 
« But whatsoever this omission may be thought to work, it cannot 
reflect upon me. For when I shall come to set down (as I propose, God 
willing, to do) the brief Story, what hand I had in this Liturgy for Scot- 
land ; it shall then appear, that I laboured to have the English Liturgy 
sent them, without any Omission or Addition at all, this or any other ; 
thatsothe Publick Divine Service might, in allhis Majesty's Dominions, 
have been one and the same. But some of the Scottish Bishops pre- 
vail’d herein against me ; and some alterations they would have from 


- the Book of England, and this was one; as 1 have to show under the 


then Bishop of Dunblain’s hand, Dr. Wetherborne, whose notes I 
have yet by me, concerning the alterations in that Service-Book. And 
concerning this particular, his words are these: ‘The Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy Body and 
Soul unto Everlasting Life: And so, The blood of, &c.,’ whereunto 
every Receiver answered, Amen, There is no more in King Edw. 
6, his first book; and if there be no more in ours, the Action will be 
much the shorter. Besides, the words which are added since, take, 
eat in remembrance, &c., may seem to relish somewhat of the Zuinglian 
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Tenet, That the Sacrament is a bare Sign, taken in remembrance 
of Christ's Passion. So that, for my part, First, I see no hurt in 
the omission of those latter words, none at all: And next, if there be 
any, it proceeded not from me.”* 


In declining to adopt this alteration, therefore, and adhering 
to the form in use from the time of Queen Elizabeth, the Eng- 
lish Convocation were, in reality, following Archbishop Laud’s 
judgment, as it is plain that he had no wish to have the latter 
part of the words left out, but that the Scotch Bishops would 
have this alteration made, and they prevailed against him. 

Rubric after the Lord’s Prayer.—The naming of the Coilect— 
“ This Memorial or prayer of Oblation,” was Archbishop Laud’s 
suggestion,.as we have already seen. The alteration was not 
adopted in 1662. . 

The first Collect after the Lord’s Prayer. 'The alterations in 
this prayer, as we have seen, are as follows: (1) “ O Lord and 
heavenly Father, wee thy humble servants” —these words are struck 
out, and the following are substituted — 


«“ Whearfore O Lord and heavenly Father, according to the 
institution of thy dearly beloved Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we thy humble servants do celebrate and make heare before thy 
divine majesty with these thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy 
Son hath willed us to make having in remembrance his blessed 
passion mighty Resurrection and Glorious Ascension rendring 
unto thee most hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits pro- 
cured unto us by the same. And we &c.”’ 


(2) “ Humbly beseeching thee, that all wee which be partakers 
of this holy communion, may be fulfilled with thy grace and hea- 
venly benediction.” The words in italics are struck out, and 
these substituted :— 


‘¢ Whosoever shall be partakers of this holy communion may 
worthily receive the most precious body and blood of thy Son 
Jesus Christ and be fulfilled with thy grace and heavenly bene- 
diction and made one body with him that he may dwell in them 
and they in him &c.” 


The alterations in this prayer of Oblation, consist in general 
in a restoration of the words of the prayer as it stood in 1549, 
so as to adapt it to the position in which it stood there, and in 
which the Scotch Bishops wished to place it,—immediately after 
the prayer of Consecration. And that the alteration did not origi- 
nate with Archbishop Laud, I am inclined to think, is quite certain, 
and that for several reasons—/irst, because he has not inserted a 
rubric to order this Collect to be said before the receiving of 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 122. 
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the Communion ; , because he has not altered or struck 
out the old rubric which desires it be said after the Communion ; 
thirdly, because the rubric before the second Collect—* or this ”»— 
is not struck out. And to these indications of a want of care of 
which he was not very likely to be guilty, must be added, that 


his language in his letter to Bishop Wedderburne distinctly — 


ascribes the alteration to the Scotch Bishops, and shows that 
although he did not refuse to accede to this change, yet there 
were further changes which the Scotch would have made, which 
he would not consent to. He says-——‘‘ We do fully approve the 
Collect of Consecration and Oblation should precede, and the 
Lord’s Prayer follow next, and be said before the Communion, 
in that order which you have expressed; but for the invitation, 
confession, absolution, sentences, preface, and doxology, we 
think they stand best as they are now placed in our Liturgy, and 
as for the prayer of humble access to the holy Communion, that 
will stand very well next before the participation.” 

It is unnecessary to inform the reader that in the Liturgy of 
1549, the Invitation, Confession, Absolution, and Sentences fol- 
lowed the Consecration and Oblation ; and that the Prefaces and 
Doxology preceded the Prayer for Christ’s Church, which was 
in fact the commencement of the Prayer of Consecration. The 
Scotch Bishops wished to restore them to their order ; but Laud 
resisted it, and was successful. All that he consented to was 
that the Oblation (our first Collect after Communion), the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Prayer of Access, should stand between the 
Consecration and the Communion. 

All the credit, however, which Mr. Prynne gives him for this 


moderation is, to make the following remarks on the Prayer of 
Oblation :— 


“In which additions ; we have, first an Od/ation in imitation of the 
Masse book, where we have this prayer. hance igitur OBLATIONEM 
servitutis nostra, quesumus domine ut placatus accipias, &c. ly. A reall 
receiving of Christ’s body and blood in the Papists sence, taken out of 
this prayer in the very Masse Book : Ut quotquot ex hac Altaris parti- 
cipatione Sanctum Filii tui CORPUS ET SANGUINEM SUMP- 
SERIMUS, omni benedictione calesti, § gratia repleamur, &c.” 


But this alteration forms a principal item in the charges of 
the mice Commissioners. I transcribe it with the Archbishop’s 
reply. 

This Book inverteth the Order of the Communion, in the Book 
of England, as may be seen by the numbers setting down the Order* 
of this new Communion, 1, 5, 2, 6, 7,3, 4,8, 9,10, 11.4 Of the 
divers secret Reasons of this Change we mention one only; 1N- 
JOYNING} the Spiritual Sacrifice, and Thanksgiving, which is in 


* Orders. Prynne. + 15. Prynne, t In, joyning. Prynne. 
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the Book of Kngland, pertinently after the Communion, with the 
Prayer of Consecration before the Communion ; and that under 
the name of Memorial, or Oblation ; for no other end, but that the 
Memorial and Sacrifice of Praise mentioned in it, may be under- 
stood according to the Popish meaning : (Bellarm. de Missa, 1. 2, 
c. 21.) not of the Spiritual Sacrifice, but of the Oblation of the 
Body of the Lord. 

“ This Book (they say) Jnverts the Order of the Communion in the 
Book of England. Well, and what then? To Jnvert the Order of 
some Prayers, in the Communion, or any other part of the Service ; 
doth neither pervert the Prayers, nor corrupt the Worship of God. 
For I hope, they are not yet grown to be such superstitious Cabbalists, 
as to think that Numbers work anything. For so, the Prayers be all 
good (as ’tis most manifest these are) it cannot make them ill to be 
read in 5, 7, or 3, place, or the like ; unless it be in such Prayers only, 
where the Order is essential to the Service then in hand. As for Ex- 
ample, to read the Absolution first, and the Confession after; and in 
the Communion to give the Sacrament to the People first, and read 
the Prayer of Consecration after. In these Cases to Invert the Order, 
is to Pervert the Service ; but in all other ordinary Prayers, which 
have not such a necessary dependence upon Order, first, second, or 
third work no great effect. And though I shall not find fault with the 
Order of the Prayers, as they stand in the Communion- Book of Eng- 
land, (for God be thanked, ’tis well;) yet, if a Comparison must be 
made, I do think, the Order of the Prayers, as now they stand in the 
Scottish Liturgy, to be the better, and more agreeable to use in the 
Primitive Church; and I believe, they which are Learned, will ac- 
knowledge it. And therefore these Men do bewray a great deal of 
Will and Weakness, to call this a New-Communion ; only because all 
the Prayers stand not in the same Order. But they say; there are 
divers secret Reasons of this Change, in the Order. Surely there was 
Reason for it, else why a Change? But that there was any hidden 
secret reason for it (more than that the Scottish Prelates thought fit that 
Book should differ in some things from ours in England; and yet that 
no differences could be more safe, than those which were in the Order 
of the Prayers; especially since both they, and we, were of Opinion, 
that of the two this Order came nearest to the Primitive Church), 
truly I neither know, nor believe, 

« As for the only Reason given of this Change, ’tisin my Judgment 
a strange one. "Tis, forsooth, for no other end (they say) but that the 
Memorial and Sacrifice of Praise mentioned in it may be understood 
according to the Popish meaning, not of the Spiritual Sacrifice, but of 
the Oblation of the Body of the Lord. Now Ignorance, and Jealousie, 
whither will you? For the Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving, no 
Man doubts, but that is to be Offer’d up: Nor doth any Man of 
Learning question it, that I know, but that according to our Saviour’s 
own Command, we are to do, whatsoever is done in this Office, as a 
Memorial of his Body and Blood Offered up and shed for us. 5, Luc. 22. 
Now ’tis one thing to Offer up his Body, and another to Offer up the 
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PT an Memorial of his Body, with our Praise, and Thanks for that infinite 
g HA | Blessing: So that were that Change of Order made for this end, 
(which is more than I know) 1 do not yet see how any Popish Meaning, 
y da so much feared, can be fastned upon it. And the Words in that Prayer 
8! ef are plain, (as they are also in the Book of England) That we offer and 
An present unto God, ourselves, our Souls and Bodies, to be a reasonable, 
6) ee holy, and lively Sacrifice unto him. What is there here that can be 
hi a drawn to a Popish Meaning, unless it be with the cords of these Men's 
Hil Vanity? Yet thus much we have gained from them; That this 
hy a Prayer comes in the Book of England pertinently afeer the Communion. 
> at Any approbation is well of that Antichristian Service-Book (as ’tis 
0 Re often called:) And I verily believe, we should not have gained this 
hi Testimony of them for it, but only that they are content to approve 
7 : that to make the greater hatred against their own.”* . 
ma ua 4 Mr. Bailey’s remarks on these transpositions are such as might 
| be expected from the specimens already transcribed. 
> i « As for that wicked sacrifice of the Masse, which the Canon puts 
> at the back of the Consecration, the English banisheth it all utterly out 
> i ae of their book ; but the faction to show their zeal in their reforming 
> i. ee the errours of the English Church, their mother, puts downe here in our 
-, We Mi) booke ; first, at the backe of the consecration their memento and prayer 
E of oblation, 2. That prayer of Thanksgiving which the English sets 
3 after the Communion in a place, where it cannot be possibly abused, 
7 Be as it isin the Masse for a propitiatory sacrifice of Christ’s body and 
Pn oe blood, they transpose and set it just in the old place where it stood in 
a ‘ the order of Sarum, at the back of the Consecration before the Com- | 
. i munion, 3%. The clause of the Missall, which for its savour of a cor- 
it hor porall presence, the English put out of this prayer (may worthily re- 
. ceive the most precious body and blood of thy Son Christ Jesus) they 
2 4 — have restored. 4. That wee may plainly understand, that this prayer 
: — is so transplanted and supplyed for this very end, that it may serve as 
aa it did of old in the Missall for a prayer of oblation of that unbloudie 
| te sacrifice by the Priest for the sinnes of the world. Behold the first 
) i it i eighth lines of it, which of old it had in the Missall, but in the refor- 
| mation was scraped out by the English, are plainly restored, wherein 
| we professe to make and over againe to make before God's divine 
| Te Majestie a memeriall as Christ hath commanded. . . . 5. After the 
t fie consecration and obdlation they put to the Lord’s Prayer, with the 
th Missalls preface, audemus dicere. [In the Scotch Rubric: “ As our 
f Of Saviour Christ hath commanded and taught us, we are bold to say.” 
4 But this was not one of Laud’s alterations: though if it had been, it 
1 would have required Mr. Bailey’s ingenuity to discover such depths 
| ie of mischief in it as he has found out.] Here the papists tell us, that 


their priest by consecration having transubstantiate the bread, and 
by their memoriall of oblation having offered up in an unbloody sacri- 
fice the body of Christ, for the reconciliation of the Father, doth then 


* Troubles and Trial, pp. 114—116. 
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close his quiet whisperings, his poore pipings, and becomes bold to say 
with a loud voyce, having Christ corporally in his hands, Pater noster. 
‘The English to banish such absurdities, put away that naughty pre- 
face, aad removed the prayer it selfe from that place: but our men to 
show their Orthodoxie, repone the prayer in the owne old place, and 
set before it in a faire Rubrick the whole old preface. 6. The first 
English prayer which stood before the consecration, where the passages 
of eating Christ’s bodie, and drinking Christ’s blood, could not possibly, 
by the very papists themselves, be detorted to a corporall presence, 
yet now in our book, it must change the place, and bee brought to its 
owne old stance, after the consecration and oblation, immediately be- 
fore the communion, as a prayer of humble accesse.”—p. 199, 


Well might the archbishop express his astonishment at this 
new-born love for the English Liturgy. And yet these were 
the very men who had determined to banish that Liturgy, and 
were labouring at that moment to effect this grand object, and 
did actually sueceed in having the use of the Common Prayer 
Book prohibited by an order of the House of Lords the very 
day on which the archbishop was beheaded. | 

Although Archbishop Laud altered the position of the prayer 
of Oblation rather to satisfy the wishes of the Scotch bishops, 
than on account of his own opinion as to the place it ought to 
oceupy in the service, yet it would seem there were others in 
the English Church who were in the habit of reading it imme- 
diately after the prayer of Consecration. At least, in one of the 
notes which Nicholls ascribes to a friend or chaplain of Bishop 
Overall’s, (and which are now stated to be in Bishop Cosin’s 
hand-writing,*) the writer says that Bishop Overall always read 
the prayer in that place, and he supposes it was the printer’s 
negligence that transposed it. But it appears to me impossible 
to ascribe the change made in the order of these prayers in 1552 
to any accident, or to anything else than the deliberate judg- 
ment of the persons engaged in that revision. Bishop Cosin, 
in his Paper of Particulars, reeommends a return of the order 
in which they were placed in 1549. But he does not appear to 
write there, as if he supposed that a clergyman might read them, 
at his own discretion, in any other order than thatin which they 
were then (and are still) printed. What he says is this :— 


“LXI, The prayer of Od/ation is here placed after the Participa- 
tion and distribution of the Sacrament made to the People, which in 
King Edward's first Service Book, and in all other ancient Liturgies, 
is set before it, and next after the Prayer of Consecration. 

“If it were ordered here, and the prayer of Thanksgiving (4/- 
mighty and Everlasting God, we most humbly thank thee, Sc.) appointed 


“fn See the note on p. 107, of Hickes’ Christian Priesthood, in the Anglo-Catholic 
ibrary. 
Vou, XXXII.—August, 1847. 
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to follow fur the Post Communion, it would be more consonant, both 
to former precedents, and the Nature of this holy action.” ( Nicholls’ 
Add, Notes, p. 69.) 


This recommendation, however, although it had the sanction 
of Archbishop Laud’s consenting to make the alteration in the 
Scotch Liturgy, and his sgl of it, was not adopted in 1662. 
Nor did the Bishops alter the position of the Lord’s Prayer, or 
the Prayer of Access. Most probably, they felt that there was 
no advantage which could be gained by the change, sufficient 
to compensate for the clamour and misrepresentation it was 
sure to give rise to. 

After this first Collect, as I have already stated, is added the 
following Rubric :— 


* Rub, When all have communicated he that celebrates shall 
go to the Lord’s Table and cover with a fair linen Cloth or Cor- 

ral that which remaineth of the consecrated Elements and then 
say as followeth (Almighty and everliving God, &c.) being the 
Collect of Thanksgiving.’ 


From the mode in which the transpositions were made, I 
should feel inclined to suppose that this Rubric, also, was 
added by the Scotch Bishops. This Rubric was adopted by the 
English Convocation in 1662, Probably, as far as the prac- 
tice was concerned, it enjoined nothing new, but, as in other 
cases, only fixed the custom by a rubric in a point where 
uniformity was desirable. Our present Rubric seems rather 
more clearly and exactly expressed than that in the Scotch 
Liturgy : as it desires the minister to “return to the Lord’s 
Table, and reverently place upon it what remaineth of the con- 
secrated elements, covering the same with a fair linen cloth.” 
The word “ corporal” was omitted.* 

This word Corporal is a text for a long comment from Mr, 
Prynne, which he concludes by saying: “ All which compared 
with the Arch-Bishops’ Speech in Starre-Chamber, For there tis, 
Hoc est corpus meum, &c., will clearly manifest that the maine 
end and designe of all these his forementioned alterations, & 
insertions, was the introducing amongst us of Transubstantiation, 
& the Romish Sacrifice of the Masse, with the very Masse-Booke 
it selfe, by peece meales.” 

So likewise Mr. Bailey: (p. 112.) 


**Qur Booke will have the elements after the consecration covered 
with a corporalle, the church Linnings were never called corporails any 
where, till Transubstantiation was borne, neither carryed they that 


* It is remarkable that on the words “or corporal” is a note in Mr. Lathbury’s 


copy, stating that they are in a different hand. The word corporas is used in the 
Liturgy of 1549. 
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name in England, till of late his Grace was pleased by the pen of his 
man Pocklingtonne and the like, to disgrace them with that stile.” 


Rubric before the Gloria in Excelsis, “Then shall bee gaid or 
sung.” These words are added— 


« Gloria in Excelsis in English as followeth,” 


This was not adopted in 1662. 

Rubric before the Concluding Collects —“ every such day one.” 
The words, “ or more,” are added. These words were adopted 
in 1662. They seem to have been added to make this Rubric 
agree with the one which follows the Collects. 

Rubrics after the Collects. (1) “ And there shall be no,” &c. 
“ Except there bee a good number”—* good” is struck out, and 
“sufficient” is substituted. In 1662, the word “ convenient” 
was adopted. 

(2) “ And in Cathedral, &c.” “with the Minister "—“ Minis- 
ter” struck out, and “ presbyter that celebrates” substituted. In 
1662, the word “ Priest” only was put instead of Minister. 

(3) “And to take away the superstition, which any person 
hath, or might have in the Bread and wine ; it shall suffice that 
the Bread bee such as is usual] ¢o be eaten at the Table with other 
meates but the best and purest wheate Bread that conveniently 
may bee gotten. The words in italics, as we have already seen, 
are struck out, and the Rubric altered thus : 


“ And to take away the Superstition, which any person hath 
or might have in the bread and wine; though it be lawful to 
have wafer bread, it shall suffice that the Bread bee such as is 
usuall, yet the best and purest wheate Bread that conveniently 
may bee gotten.” 


These alterations, and the others in this Rubric, Mr. Prynne, 
as usual, will have were introduced for the purpose of bringing 
in Transubstantiation and the Mass. 

In 1662 this Rubric was in one point re-modelled after that 
of 1549, as it restored the words, “all occasion of dissension.” 
In another particular, it follows that in the Scotch Liturgy. The 
old Rubric desired that the bread should be “ such as is usual 
to be eaten at the table with other meats.” This in the Scotch 
Rubric is altered to “such as is usual.” The Convocation of 
1662 adopted—“ such as is usual to be eaten.” 

Whether it was at Laud’s suggestion the permission to use 
wafer bread was put into these alterations, may be doubted. In 
his answer to one of Prynne’s falsehoods, he says—“ And for 
wafers, I never either gave, or received the communion, but in 
ordinary bread :” adding, “ At Westminster, I knew it was some- 
times used, but as a thing indifferent.”* 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 342. 
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Bishop Cosin appears to have wished that the use of wafer 
bread should receive a formal sanction. In his Paper of Par- 
ticulars he says :— 

«‘ LXIV. In the next Rubrick it is said, that at the Communion, it 
shall suffice, that the Bread be such as is usuall to be eaten, so it be 
the best and purest that may be gotten. \t is questioned here, Whe- 
ther by virtue of this Order any Church is restrained from their Cus- 
tom of using Wafers atthe Sacrament, as in Westminster, and many 
other places, they have always been wont todo, To avoid Dispute 
and Contention therein, an order would be annexed for that purpose.” 


But his suggestion was not adopted. Nor can I see what 
necessity there could be for adopting it, especially as the word 
Wafer was so likely to give rise to dissensions, which it was the 
object of the Rubric to guard against. 

(4) “ And if any of the Bread and Wine remaine, the Curate 
shall have it to his own use.’ The words in italics are struck out, 
and these are substituted :— 


“which is consecrated it shall be reverently eaten & drunk by 
such of the Communicants only as the Presbyter which celebrates 
shall take unto him, but it shall not be carried out of the Church. 
And to the end there may be little left, he that officiates is re- 
quired to Consecrate with the least, and then if there be want, 
the words of Consecration may be repeated again over more, . 
either bread or wine, the presbyter beginning at these words in 
the prayer of Consecration (our Saviour the same night that he 
was betrayed tooke, &c.)” 


The Rubric drawn up by Laud to require what remains of the 
consecrated elements to be consumed in the church, was adopted 
in 1662, with the addition of desiring that the priest should be one 
of the persons to eat and drink them; and desiring, likewise, 
that this should be done after the blessing, a point which Laud 
seems to have overlooked, but which it was quite requisite to 
determine. 

The Rubric for the consecration of more bread and wine, if 
there should be any wanting, was adopted into our Prayer-book 
in 1662, and is placed in a more convenient part of the book, 
immediately after the words of delivery. This, however, is not 
to be understood as enjoining any innovation. The Canon of 
1603 had forbidden any bread and wine to be used until the words 
of Institution shall first be used, (Can. 21,) and the like provision 
concerning the wine is found in the Order of the Communion. 

Mr. Bailey sees nothing but Popery in the order that the re- 
mains of the consecrated elements should be consumed in the 
church, though one would have thought it looked the other way. 
He says— 


“4. The English permit the Curate to carry home the reliques of 
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the bread and wine for his private use, but such profanity by our booke 
is discharged ; The consecrate elements are injoined to be eaten in the 
holy place by the priest alone, and some of the Communicants that 
day, whose mouths he esteemeth to be most holy: Yea, for prevent- 
ing of all dangers the cautele is put in, that so few elements,as, may, 
be consecrate.”’-—p. 112. | 


But it would seem that this Rubric, like the most of these 
new Rubrics, was intended rather to put a stop to innovations 
than to make them, Bishop Cosin, in his Paper of Particulars, 
says— 


“LXV. It is likewise here ordered, that if any of the Bread and 
Wine remain, the Curate shall have it to his own use. Which words 
some Curates have abused, and extended so far to suppose, they may 
take all that remains of the Consecrated Bread and Wine itself home 
to their Houses, and there set and drink the same with their other 
common meats; at least the Roman Catholics take occasion hereby, 
to lay this negligence and calumny upon the Church of Hngland, 
whereas the Rubric only intends it of such Bread 4nd Wine as remains 
unconsecrated, of that which was provided for the Parish (as appeareth 
by the Articles of Enquiry hereabouts in the Visitations of Divers 
Bishops:) And therefore, for the better clearing of this particular, 
some words are needful here to be added, whereby the Priest may be 
enjoyned to consider the number of them which are to receive the 
Sacrament, and to consecrate the Bread and Wine in such a near 
Proportion as shall be sufficient for them ; but if any of the consecrated 
Elements be left, that he, and some others with him, shall decently 
ris and drink them in the Church, before all the people depart 
rom it,” 


Sparrow understands the old Rubric as Cosin does. He says, 
in the words, “ the Curate shall haye it for his own use.” That is, 
“if it were not consecrated ; for if it be consecrated, it is all to 
be spent with fear and reverence by the Communicants in the 
Church.” 

Rubric. The Bread and Wine, §c.—The latter part of this 
Rubrie was omitted by Laud. It was also omitted in 1662, 

PusLique BartisME. Prayer of Consecration.” Congre- 
gation” is, as I have already stated, altered into “ Church,” And 
the same alteration is made in the address “ Seeing now” after 
baptism, and in the Thanksgiving, “We yield thee hearty 
thanks, &c.” In 1662, the same change was made in the last 
two instances, but not in the prayer of Consecration. This 
point is noticed by Bishop Cosin, in his Paper of Particulars. 


“ At the signing the Child with the sign of the Cross, it is said, We 
receive this Child into the Congregation of Christ's flock. Which word 
Congregation, both here and in many other Places of the Book, is a 
new word, never used by any former Liturgy, or ancient writer if the 
Church, It was therefore requisite for the avoiding that exception, 
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which the Roman Catholics with some advantage to themselves take 
against it, that wherever this Word is found in the whole Book (as ip 
divers Collects and in the Gospel upon St. Peter’s-day it is) it may be 
altered, and put into the old usual expression of the Word, i. e., Church 
of Christ.”* 

CoMMUNION OF THE Sicke. Rubric. “And a good number 
to receive the Communion,” &c. The words in italics are struck 
out, and these substituted :— 


“ A sufficient number, at least two or three.” 


The direction that two or three communicants might suffice 
was adopted in 1662. | 

CoMMINATION.—The naming of Ash Wednesday in the title 
was a return to the title in the Prayer-book of 1549. It was 
restored likewise in the title at the revision in 1662, 

In the Exhortation, as 1 have stated, the words, “ were put to 
open penance and punished in this world,” are struck out, and 
these are substituted :— 


“were put to open penance and did humbly submit themselves 
to undergo punishment in this world.”’ 


“ Which alteration,” if we are to believe Mr. Prynne, “ makes 
way, and gives good coulor for the introduction of Popish Con- 
fession, and Penances imposed by Priests; the end no doubt. 
for which it was made.” However, the words were not adopted 
in 1662, 

I trust that these observations,—necessarily imperfect as they 
are,—on a document which has exercised so important an in- 
fluence on our Liturgy, and which is on its own account so re- 
markable, may not have proved without interest to the reader. 
And I cannot avoid hoping, that they may serve to disabuse the 
minds of some persons, of the extremely erroneous notions com- 
monly entertained of the manner in which Archbishop Laud 
acted in the revision of the Liturgy for Scotland,—how far he 
would have wished the English Liturgy to be altered,—and 
what was the nature of the alterations he consented to make. 
Many pee will be surprised to learn that he said nothing 
about Copes, or Crucifixes, or Candlesticks, or even Altar-rails ; 
that he introduced no Rubric to direct the people to turn to the 
Altar, or to bow towards it—that he carefully abstained from 
using either the word Altar or Priest in any of the alterations 
he made. These are facts which very few are prepared to hear 

without surprise, but which it is very important they should 
know, if they wish to understand the character of one of the 


most remarkable persons that ever appeared in the Church of 
England. 


* Nicholls’ Add. Notes, p. 70. 
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Nor am I without hope also that a comparison of the alterations 
he sanctioned, both with those which were adopted and those 
which were declined, by our divines in the revision of 1662, will, 
with all who give the subject the candid and attentive considera- 
tion it deserves, have the effect of increasing their thankfulness 
for the wisdom and moderation and charity with which, under the 
guidance of divine Providence, that revision was conducted. 


St. M -Hill, London, Joun C, CROSTHWAITE. 
uly, 1847, | 


P. S.—I add Mr. Bailey’s characteristic observations on the 
Offertory, which I had not seen until after the paper in the 
June number of the Magazine was printed. 


“ Of all the limbes of the Masse, the most substantious for many 
evill qualities are those three, which lie contiguous together, the Offer- 
torte, the Canon, the Communion: The English at the reformation, 
howsoever for reasons of their owne, thought meet to retaine more of 
the Masse words than our church could ever be induced to follow, yet 
in those three portions of the Masse they were very carefull to cast out 
what they knew protestants did much abhorre in the church of Rome. | 
But at this time the Canterburians having gotten the refraiming of the 
Liturgy in their hands, for to manifest their affection openly to Rome 
do put in expressely that, which the English reformers put out, as 
wicked scandalls. That this may be seene, consider severally the 
three named portions, 

“ The popish Offertorie in itselfe is a foule practice, even a renova- 
tion in the Christian Church of a Jewish Sacrifice, as Durand con- 
fesseth. But as it stands in the Masse, it hath yet a worse use, to bee a 
ere peace-offering making way for that holy propitiatorie, which 
in the Canon followes. Itis pretended to bee a sacrifice for the benefit 
both of quicke and dead, for the good of the whole church universall, 
for the helpe of these in Purgatorie ; but it is really intended to be a 
dragge, a hook to draw in money to the Priests purses. This piece of 
the Masse the English did cleane abolish, but behold how much of it 
our present Reformers are pleased to replant in our booke: First, they 
professe in plaine tearmes the reduction of the Offertorie, and that not 
once alone, but least their designe should passe without observation, 
they tell us over againe of the Offertory. 2. In the very forefront of 
this their Offertory, they set up unto us whole five passages of Scrip- 
ture, whereof the English hath none, all directly in the literall sence 
carrying to a Jewish oblation. 3, For the warking of the Priests 
appetite (which of it selfe uses to be sh enough) Upon the hope of 
pote gaine to sing his Masses with the better will, they set up a 

ubrick, seasing and infefting the officiating Priest in the halfe of all 
the oblations, which hee can move the people to offer, and giving a 
liberty to him with his Church-warden, to dispose on the other halfe 
also as he thinks good, expressly contrary to the English, which com- 
mands all the almes of the people to be put up in the poores box. 
4. They will not have us to want the very formality of a Jewish 
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offering, for they ordaine the Deacon to put the bason with the 
peoples devotions in the hands of the Priest, that hee may present it 
before the Lord upon the Altar, just as the papists in this place ordaine 
to bring the paten with their oblations unto the Priest ; that hee may 
set it before their altar. 5. The priest is ordained to place and to 
offer up the bread and wine upon the Lord's Table, that it may be 
ready for that service, just the popish offering in that place of the 
Masse, of the bread and wine, as a preparatory sacrifice for the pro- 
pitiatory following.’’— pp. 100, 101. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


This is thaccompte of John Bacar and Thomas Hamelyn of the Rentes 
and goodes belonging vnto the chirch of Seint Andrewe Hubert, 
beside Estchepe of london From the Feste of Seint Michell tharch- 
aungell the xx‘! yere of the Reigne of Kyng Edward the iiijt® 
vnto the feste of Seint Michell tharchaungell the xxij' yere of the 
reigne of our said souereyn lord whiche is by ij hole yeres. [From 
Michaelmas, 1480, to Michaelmas, 1482. ] 


Receites in the chirche box. 
First, resceyued in the chirche box of the money perteyn- 
yng only to the chirche beside the money of the house 
belonging to the chirche . xiij!'! xvij® viij? qua. 
As appereth by the fote of the last accompte. 
Receites of the paschall light. 


Item, Receyved in money for ij paschalles this ij yere  . xv* 


Receites for bemelight & the clerkes Wages. 


Item, Receyved for beme light and the clerkes wageis this 


Receites for buriels and knelles. 
Item, resceyued for mertins moneth mynde for the bell . iij* iiij* 


Item, resceyued for occupying of vestmentes and awbes 


within the tyme of this accompte  . xx! 
Item, resceyed for carters knell ‘ iij® iiij* 
Item, resceyued for Robert Squiers pit and knele : x® 


Summa of all these Receytes, xxiij'' iiij* j¢ qua. 
Other resceites within the seid tyme. 


Item, resceyued for part sale of a boke of paper called 
Floren. Bartholome ‘ v* 
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Item, resceyued for a nother boke of Sermon matiers . 


Item, resceyued of the clerke for defaute of ringing of the 


Summa of these, xviij* 


Summa totalis resceyued, xxiiij'! ij* j4 qua. 


Item, resceyued of moder clement a towaile for the lauatorye for the 


high Auter. 


Paymentes made by all the tyme of this accompte. 


First, paide for paper. 

Item, paide for setting on of the owche upon the best cope 
by John clerkes wife 

Item, paid at Rolfes in expense for ouerseyng of the chirch 
goodes . 

Item, deliuered to kene wexchaundeler the ‘olde ‘Beam 
stok which weide xxxj!> and whan it was tried it weide 
but xxvj'> di. at which tyme receyved and paid to 


kene for j'> j quarter wex . 
Item, paiede for holme and yve_ . 
Item, paide to massam for newe wex . . 
Item, paide to John kene for werkmanship and small 

candell to set on the beme light» 


Item, paide the second quarter for mendiug of i ij Sirpl ys - 

Item, for a quarte of lampe oile. 

Item, for naning of the Redclothe behinde the high 
Auter 

Item, for bromys . 

Item, for colys in the vpper vestiary to drie the copes 

Item, paide to Champney for lampe oile _ was occupied 


in the old Wardenis Days . 
Item, paid to Ric. Doush for a quarter wageis emiie 
Item, paide to the Raker for quarterage ° : 


Item, paide for the obite of Julian a according to the 
testament 
Item, paid for mending of the belfray dorre . ‘ 
Item, paid for a key to the parsonage dorre for the clerke 
Item, paid for making of the clerkes obligacion Re ° 
Item, paid for scowring of the laton of the chirche . , 
Item, paid for liring and riging and werkmanship of the 
“ot es of the rode lofte and in the quere to moder 
Item, paide for a pottell of lampe oile . 
Item, paid for making clene of the chirchhawe ‘ayens 
palme sonday . 
Item, paid for weshing and setting on of the Awbes to 
hamelyns wife . 
Item, paid to Richard Doush clerks for a quarter wages 
Hem, paid for trussyng vp of the grete and litell belles. 
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Item, paid for hokes to the Rode lofte clothe. .  . 

Item, paid for coles at Estern 

Item, paid to Hamlins wife for wesshing 

Item, paid at the translacion ~ of Seint Andrew for 
drinke to the clerkes . 

Item, paid for a quart of oile e 


Item, paid to kene for teneber candilles & for a taper to 
the fonte . 

Item, paide at midsomer for birche 

Item, paide on Corpus Christi day for flagges garlondes 
and pakthrede . 

Item, paid to the kerver at london walle for making of 
our lady . ‘ 

Item, paid to the wenshaundler for the paschall é x 

Item, paid on Corpus Christi day to kene for vij'!® wex 
waste and werkmanship . 

Item, paid for making of a Step vader the Fonte for stone 

Item, paid to the Raker 

Item, paid the iiijt® quarter for wesshyng é 

Item, paid for horse hare for the cloke . 


Item, paid for mending of Surples . 
Item, paid to the clerke for his quarter wageis 
Item, paid for reperacions in the chirche to the carpenter 
for bourdes quarters nailes and werkmanship 
First, paid for wesshing to Hamlyns wife , 
Item, paid to the clerke for his borde, that lacked in  Her- 
phinas dais. 
Item, paid to a mason to stop the wall i in the long pewe 
Item, paid to a joyner for ij crestes for ij pewes , 
Item, paid for candels ob. & for bromes ob. Summa 
Item, paid to the clerke for his quarter wageis. oft hg 
Item, paid to Hamlyns wife for noc 
Item, for holme and Ive . 
Item, paid for A candill case 
Item, paid to John Maire for candill ; 
Item, paid to the Raker 
Item, paid for the Obite of Julian Fayrer . 
Item, paid for ij haires for the high auter and our lady 
auter 
Item, paid to the founder for scowring of the laton at Estern 
Item, paid for teneber candels, and for a taper, of a lb. 
for the founte. three quarters therof our own wex. 
Summa 
Item, paid to a carpenter for ij quarters, for Seint James 
and Seint John and for werkmanship and nailes . ‘ 
Item, paide for a corde before the Rode » higery ot 
Item, paide to Ric. Clerke for hiswageis . . . 
Item, paide for wesshing of the chirch clothes ° 
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Item, paide to Henry Barmell, peynter for paynting of 


the quere, pulpit, and all aboute the Jinages of Seint 
John and seint James. 


Item, to Hamlyn for dosen candell to the chirch 


Item, paid to Andrewe Gressop for —— of the red 
clothe afore the high auter . 


Item, paid for mending of ii sirplis at Ester. 


am Be paid for wesshing of the ee for coles brede & 


Item, paid for the paschall . 


Item, paide vpon corpus Cristi ti day for agges garlondes 
and pakthrede . 


Item, paid for ij belle ropes . 
Item, paid to Watkyn Costantyne for a windowe in our 


lady chapell and for the auter of our lady in ernest for 


Item, paid to birde for lath and 
Item, paid to John Glasier for xviij fote of glas la fote v4 
Summa 


Item, paid to the tiler and to his laborer for ij “ye di. . ij 


Item, paid for tile pynnes_. 
Item, paid for lede to the plommer for the goter ouer the 


Item, paid for j lb. of sou 
Item, paid for } j lode of Sande... 


Item, paid to Graunger for j lode and ij sackes lyme. 

Item, paid to Robert Westwode for barring of the glas 
windowe in our lady chapell, weying xl lb. & ii) Ib. 
and for clapper mending of the grete bell and for 
mending of lokkes and keis to the chirch dorre into the 
Strete . 

Item, paid to John William for loppyng ‘of the tree, and 


making clene of the chirchhowe 
Item, paid for wyne on the dedicacion day to ‘Kirkeby : 
Item, paid to the raker . . 


Item, paid for mending of ij surplys’ . 

Item, paid to John Clerke that he was behinde in the 
toder mennys days . ‘ 

Ttem, paid to the same John of his wageis 

Item, paid to a laborer to make clene the chirchhawe & 
to bere awey the Dust. ‘ 

Item, paid to the Raker : 

Item, paid in expense at Kirkeby house. Whan the Com- 
missarie sat in the parish . 

Item, paid on the morowe after for a pike to the com- 
missarie . 

Item, paid to kirkeby on the Dedicacion day ‘for singers 
in brede and wyne . 

Item, paid for a lode stone for the pament afore the chirch 
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Item, paid to Ric. Clerke for his bourde that he lacked 

with Nicholas Maynard & Denys Burton . 
Item, paid for cariage o/ the same stone ailesl oii) tre 
ltem, paid for a lode of Gravell . 


Item, paid for iiij Teys & iij — of leying of stone the . 


teis viij? Summa 

Item, paid for carters knell. 

Item, paid for birche at midsomer. 

Item, paid for a lode of lime & ij sakkes for the chirche . 

Item, paid forthe pynnes. 

Item, paid to John William for ale to make clene the 
chirche . 

Item, paid for bote hire to lamehith for the chirche 

Item, paid for Ringing the grete bell for Squier =. 

Item, paid to the clerke for Midsomer quarter for his 
wageis 

Item, paid to the Commissarie to have the May money of 
parsons wife to entre it in the corte . 

Item, paid to the bisshoppes corte for breking of the bis- 
shops seale on the chirche dorre 

Item, for a sirplis to the quere 

Item, for the bokerham of the tabernacle clothe before 
seint Andrewe . : 

Item, for ringes to the same . , 

Item, paide to mudley for making of the tabernacle cloth 
before Saint Andrewe 

Item, paid to Robert Westwode for i ij polys and werman- 
shi 


Item, paid for coles to melte souder for the tabernacle 
clothe 
Item, paid for the clerkes wageis for mighelmas quarter . 
Item, paid to hamlyne for a borde that the Tabernacle of 
Seint Andrew stondeth vpon and for Werkmanship . 
Item, paid for lede to sowder the the Iron in the Wall . 
Item, paid to a laborer for Whiting ofthe Wall . . 
Item, paid to a mason for taking oute of a Stone, and 
setting in of the —_ of the Resurreccion that the taber- 
nacle stondeth v . 
Item, paid to the aves for making ofthe bace 
Item, paid for mending of viij Sirplis—. 
Item, paid for wesshing and setting on of vi Aw bes 
Item, paid for a lyne to the chirche launterne 
Item, paid for a lok and a key oute of the Gutter into the 
Item, paid for lyne whipcord and lyre . 
Item, paid for lyre to the tabernacle cloth. 
Item, paid for amending of the belles oe and the 
wheles and for werkmanship . 


Item, paid for oile for the belles . . 
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Item, paid to Westwode, for a staple tothe clerkes cham- 
ber dorre in to the parsonage, and for nailes and 
amending of the belles, and setting vp of Seint Anne in 
our lady chapell, and for ij stapils & an haspe to the 

Item, paid to Mot plommer for iij lb. of sowder to the 

Item, paid fora fagotte to the plommer . ob. 

Item, paid for ij Candelstikkes of Seluer to the high auter 
weying xl. vynces and a quarter price the vnce werk- 
manship and weight iiij* Summa viij'' xij4. Of the 
which somme certeyn wele disposed men of the parissh 
gave of theire gode willes toward the charge of the seide 
candelstikkes, as it appereth hereafter xviij* iiij*. And 
so was paid of the chirche money oute of the box _._vij!! ij’ viij4 

Item, paid for the engrosyng and making vp of this ac- 
compte And the next folowing . 


Item, paid for oile to hamlyn withynne the tyme of this 
accompte for the lampe_ > ij® viij* 


Summa totalis of all the seide paymentes, xxj'! vj* vj4 ob. qua. 
Which abated of the foreseid Resceites of xxiiij'! ij* j* qua, 
Remayneth clere, vj¢ ob. 


ob, 


viijé 


This is thaccompte of the seid John Baker & Thomas Hamlyn war- 
deins of the Rentes and goodes belonging to the seid chirch of 
Seint Andrew Hubert made of the Receites & paymentes of the 
chirch house in the which Thomas Squier nowe duelleth, that is to 
say from the feeste of Mighelmasse the xx'! yere of the Reigne of 
king Edward the iiijt® vnto the feeste of Mighelmasse the xxij'! 
yere of the seid king which is by twoo hole yeres, 


First, the seid wardeins accompte that the seid house stode 
vacant, by a hole yere withynne the tyme of this ac- 
compte, that is to sey, Mighelmasse and Cristemas 
quarters in the xx! yere of the seid kinges Reigne, 
yelding by yere iiij marc Whereof thei aske to be 
allowed. | 

As to any money receyed at the comyng Inne of the seide 
wardeins into theire office of the seid house otherwise 


than in the box like as the former wardeins accompte 


Resceites of the seid Rent had of the seide Thomas Squier withyn the 
tyme of this accompt. 


First, resceyued of the seid Thomas for Mighelmas & 
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sea quarters Anno xxj'' and for Ester quarter 

xxij*! . 

Item, resceyued of the seid Thomas for Midsomer quarter 


xl* 


Sten 


Paymentes made the same ij yeres of Reparacions and quite Rentes 


as hereaftir appereth. 
First, paid for M' tile price . 
Item, paid for a quartron rose tyle ; 


Item, paid fora lode of lyme 
Item, paid for ij lb. Sowder to the seid house 
Item, paid foralode of Sande. 
Item, paid for a fagot to the plommer 
Item, paid to the tiler for rose naile and sprig 
Item, paid to the tiler and his laborer for iij dais werke 
Item, paid for a sek of lyme 
Item, paid fora lode oflombe 
Item, paid to the dawber for iij dais di. of werke 
Item, paid to hislaborer 
Item, paid for Cole and mote 
Item, paid for ij sakkes lyme ° : 
Item, paid for quite rent to Seint mary spitell ° 
Item, paid to the Carpenter for borde, quarters, nailes 
and werkmanship done in the seid house as it appeareth 
by a bill . 
paid to a mason to make the vege 
Item, paid for ij sackes lyme : . 
Item, paid to aman to ferme the sege, in the seid house . 
Item, paid to Rolf for lokkes keys henges, Penne to 
the same house ° 
Item, paid to Seint mary Spitell for quite Rent 
Item, paid for the arrest and plaint of watkyn carpenter 


Summa of these parcels Lv* ob. 


Item, paid to Hamlyn chaundler for a pottell of oile —.. 
Item, for di. dosen candell . 


Summa, xiij ob, 


iiij4 
xx? 


iiij* vij4 
viij* 

x4 

xij? 


vj? 
vij* ob. 


Reparacions done by Thomas Squier in the seid house, wherof 


he is allowed in his Rent. 


First, paid for xxij fote di. of quarter bourde. . 
For the vent of the sege and the gine 


Item, paid for di, C, nailes 
Item, paid for xx fote of elmyn bourde. . ° 
Item, for di, C. nailes . 


Item, for iij fote of quarter bourde 
Item, paid for xxxii) fote quarter bourde 


Summa of these resceytes, Liij* iiij¢ 
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Item, to a carpenter for a day werke di. 


Item, paid for ix quarters for the pentice in the strete 2 xviii 
Item, paid to mot plommer for a pece of led to the vent wij 
Item, paid to a tiler for tile to the vent . 
Item, to a carpenter for di. day werke . 


Summa of these parcels, vj* v4 
Summa totalis of these paymentes iij!! ij* vij4 


And so the paymentes and Reparacions of the said house excede 
the receites by ix’ 


Which ix* iij* deducted and allowed of the aforewreten Remaynder of 
ob. 


Remayneth clere in the box, xlvj* iij4 ob. 


This ys thaccompte Of Ric. Rolff and Petyr Dustary of the Rentes and » 
Goodes belongyng vnto the Chyrch of seynt Andrewe Hubert be 
syde Estechepe Of london from the Feste of Estyr in the xxiij yere 
of the Reyne of Kyng Edward the iiij'® vnto Ester the second 
yere of the Reyne of King Ric. the thyrd as by the space of 
yeres full. [From Easter, 1483, to Easter, 1485.] 


Receytes in the Chirche boxe, 
F yrst, receyved in the Chyrche box of the money perteyn- 
yong to the Chirche onlye a vnto vs by Ric. 
Jonys. .  . Summa xlij* ob, qua, 
Receites of the paschall light. 
Item, receyued in money for ij paschalles this ij yeres . xv* vj¢ ob, 


Receites for the beme light And the clerkes wages, 


Item, receyued for the beme lyght and the clerkes wages 
. Summa vj!! xvij® viij4 


Receites for the burielles and knylles by ij yeres ffull. 


Item, Receyved for the pytt and knyll of Rolffes wyffe . x’ 
Item, Receyved for the pytt of the man that dyed in 


Other Receytes for the said Chirche, 
Item, Receyved of Roger ce for iiij torches for a 


Item, receyved for the tabernacle... Xxxvij’ iiij? 
Item, receyved toward the — of - Ricard for A 


Summa of all these xiij'! xiij* x* qua. 
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Paymentes made by all the tyme of this Accompte. 


Fyrst, paid for ja 
pad for which Richard Sonys lefte 

vnpai ij* 
paid for the tenebre candylles and the fonte taper 

also lefte vnpaid 
Item, paid to Ricard Jonys wyfle for that was owyng 

her by herhusbond. iiij* 
Item, paid to fuchslas tapicere for wryty! ng of our billes . ; iiiy* 
Item, paid for mendyng of the Chirche box . mine? ij? 


Item, paid for mendyng of the cloke at dyuerstymes. vs 
Item, pai to the carpenter for settyng vp of the ymages 


inthe Chapell hyer . iiij* 
Item, paid for ofaChales 
Item, paid to Thomas ie n for the Aresty ng of Cos- 

tantyne . 
Item, paid for a quarteron of tyle to mend with the 

Item, for ij saks of | me iiij4 
Item, for a tyler and his man a daye xiij4 
Item, for flagges and garlondes on Corpus Cristi daye : ix? 
Item, for iij stones to bere vp the bemes in owre lady 

Item, for the mendying ofthe chirche lantron iiij4 
Item, for mare of Ric, Jonys pewe and for nayles 

therto 
Item, for byrche at my dsomer forthe Chirche . . jt 
Item, paid to Mudley for the quarterage at Midsomer xx 
Item, paid for the obyte of Julian fayred ° iz? yé 


Item, for the beme light owre wex delywered to the 
Chaundeler xvij stokes weiyng xxviijlb. And ther was 
bowght therto xxij lib. of newe wex euery lib. v4. 
Summa ix* ij’. And for maky ng of the seid wex of 
1, lib. euery pound ob, Summa Summa of makyng 


& the wex iij4 
Item, paid to Mudley for Mighelmas quarter ° xx* 
Item, for Candyll & oyle that Ricard Johns left — of 

Item, paid for mendyng of the dong bote ; ° , vj! 
Item, for an organ vj? 
Item, for palme atlenton’ iij* 
Item, for makyng clene of the bras & candilstikes in the 


Item, for the quarterage of Thomas clerke at Cristmas re 
Item, for the mendyng of Copis and vestymentes & iij 


dayes borde iij* vj4 
Item, for the quarterage of Ester to Thomas Clerke 7 ee 
Item, paid for bricche at mydsomer__.. ij? 


Item, paid to Thomas clerke mydsomer quarter ek, ae 
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Item, paid to ‘Thomas clerke for di quarter of myghelmas 

quarter . vij* 
Item, paid for the pavyng of the chirche by the fonte iij4 
Item, paid for the payntyng of the tabernacle & makyng 

of a new fote that the Resurreccion stondyth on « ii)" iije iiije 
Item, paid for a C. of broddes when spre on made our 

ladye Auter. va 
Item, paid for a payre of pew garnettes viij4 
Item, paid for a Crampon to the deske . ; . ij 
Item, paid for a payre of garnettes to the seid deske iij¢ 
Item, for ij crampons for i) pewes in our lady chapell .. ij! 
Item, paid to William aly: for mendyng of the pew in the 

quere . . . vd 
Item, for mendyng of a ‘loke in the vestrie ij 
Item, for an hoke to hold vp Seynt Katheryne . iiij* 
Item, for an organ player betweene ester and mydsomer xx 
Item, paid for Thomas clerkes borde that he shuld have 

had of John Baker and John Turfope as a iij* 
Item, paid for ale brede and colis to wacche the sepulere vj" 
Item, for the mendyng of vi surplessis_ . 
Item, for mendyng vavbys . x" 
Item, for wasshyng of surplessis rochettes and other thinges 

of the Chirche by ij yeres space . , vj* viij" 
Item, paid to John Redknap for the odyr half quarter & 

ij wekes after that ‘Thomas went ix® iiij¢ 
Item, for wyne to the clerkes on Seynt Andrews day ° ix? 
Item, paid to the Raker for ij yeres terme after ij4 a quarter xvj@ 
Item, paid for flagges & garlondes on corpus Cristi daye “9 
Item, paid for the paschall in the fyrst yere of Ky ng 

Ricard. ij 
Item, paid for the tenebre candylles & the font tapyr ° xj? ob. 
item, paid for pavyng of the grounde by the fonte for the 

man that died at cassons . vé 
Item, for holme and yvy at ij Crystmassis vj‘ 
Item, for mendyngofatorche . viij4 
Item, for makyng clene of the bras and candilstikes at 

Item, for palme at lent ij? 
Item, for the quarterage of Thomas Clerke at Cristmas ° ix’ 
Item, paid for the obite of Julian Fayrehede. vilj 
Item, for a corde forthe vayle . ‘ i 
Item, paid for the quarterage of Syr Richard xxvj® viij4 
Item, paid for the quarterage of thomas clerke at Ester . xv 
Item, for brede ale and colis to wacch the ren ; vj? 
Item, for the paschall . 
Item, for the tenebre candylles & a , font tapyt weying ij 

lib. at xij? the lb... ij’ 
Item, paid for the prestes at Whitsonty de for i ij dayes ; vj 
Item, on Corpus Cristi mre for his labour to the seid 
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Item, for flagges & garlondes & wanouare on corpus 

Cristidaye x? ob. 
Item, paid for vij galonns & di of oyle ‘to John Downe 

at viij* ix? 
Item, paid for an organ playere betwene Ester and corpus 

Item, carte to John mayre for iii) dossyn & a lib. of can- 

dyll & for a peny worth of colis : iij® xj¢ 
som 00 them that ~ ng in the quere for wyne ale and 

Item, that was gevyn to Mudleyes man ij? 
Item, paid to John Mudley for peyntyng of the clothe afore 

the resurreccion ij® viij* 
Item, paid for a curteyn Rod with Rynges & poles & small 

abide ij® vij* 
Item, paid for the engrossing and makyng vp of this Ac- 

compte & the next folowyng . ij* viij* 


Summa totalis, xvj'! j4 
Summa of the Receytes afore wrytten, xiij'' xiij* x* qua. | 
So the paymentes excede the Receytes }j* ij* ob. qua, 


Also this Accompte of the Seid Richard Rolfe And Peter Dustarie 


As for the hows that Maister Perte dwellith in be longyng to the “§ 
said chyrche. 4 


That ys to saye. Fyrst receyved of Thomas Squyer for 
ii) quarters rent after liij* iiij* by yere xls 


Also the seid wardens askyth to be alowed for the terme 
of a yere for the seid hows which so long stoode vacant 
Item, receyved of maister perte for the Rent of the seid 


hows for ij quarters that is to Saye of myhelmas & 
Crystmas An° ij® Ricardi tertij . . xxvj* viij4 


Summa, iii!! yj* viij* 


Item, Thomas Squyer owith for a eae for the tyme of 
his dwellyng 


Item, Maister perte owith for Ester quarter Anno ij° Ri- 


Summa of the iij'! viij4 


Paymentes made by the seid ij yeres for the seid hows. 


Fyrst, paid for the quyte rent of the seid hows left vnpaid 
by Richard Jonys 


Item, paid for a nother yeres quy trent by our dayes -  vit* 
Summa, xvj* 


Other paymentes for the seid hows. | 


Item, paid for a new lok to the weend dore of the seid 
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Item for a lacche & the harneyes therto to the same dore ij 
Item, for mendyng of a lok to the lacche at the steyre fote ij? 
Item, for a lacche & the harneyes therto to the dore at 

Item, for the hangyng of the ij dorris 
Item, for mendyng of a lok to the seller dore . . ; ij? 


Summa, xix? 
Summa of the paymentes, xvij* vij* 
So remayneth of this Accompte to the hows a fore seid, xlix* j¢ 


The which xlix‘ j¢ is paid owte for the paymentes In the Chirche 
more than they have Resseyvid. 


And ouer that there is a rest due to the seid wardens as it appereth by 
all the seid accomptes, ij* j* ob. qua. 


This is the accompte of William Callon and Andrewe Olyuere War- 
deyns of the Rentis and goodes belonging to the Chirche of Seynt 
Andrews Hubert besyde Estchepe Of london From the feste Of 
Midsomer In the thirde yere of the Regne of Kyng Richard the 
iij** vnto Mighelmas In the seconde yere of Kyng Henry the 
Sevynth that is to say for v. quarters, [from Midsummer, 1485, 
to Michaelmas, 1486. ] 


Resseytis in the Chirche Box, 
In primis, Resseyved in the Chirche box ij* of coper money, nil. 


Resceytis of the paschall lyght. 
Item, Resseyved for the paschall at Ester last Paste : viij* iij4 


Resseytis of the Beme light And the clerkis wagis by a yere. 


Item, resseyved for beme light and the clerkes wages for 
Byere . « « 6 55°" xix? yj* ob. 


Other Resseytis for the said Chirche. 


Item, Resseyvid for the brennyng of iiij torches at Palmers 
wyffes buriyng . Summa 
Item, Resseyvid for olde glas found in the vestrein Corners. 
Summa 

Item, Resseyvid for old yron and pewtyr foundin the vestre. 


Summa xvijé 
Item, Resseyvid for and old pott of Bras broken and old 
First, Resseyued for the brennyng of ij torches at pers is 
berying which was cosyn to the wyff of the stone hows, 
Summa 
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Item, Resseyvid for ij tonne of Rag stone which lay in the 
chirch yard ety . Summa 


Summa, xiij* v@ 
Summa, v!' xiiij¢ ob, 


Paymentis made by the tyme Of this accompte for a yere. 


In primis, paid to Thomas Hyrskye for his wagis lefte vn- 
paid by the wardens afore this oure accompte. Summa 

Item, paid for bromes_ 

Item, paid for ij keyes and settyng on the lokkes & for ij 
stapillis for the tabill & the pyn of the iiij®® bell . 

Item, for mendyng of the whele of the said bell. ; 

Item, for wyne end brede to the clerkes on the dedicacion 
da 

Hem, 6 for a laborer to mende the chirch ‘yard for ij “dayes 

Item, for a baskett to bere in the Rubbishe 

Item, paid toa freere at Cristmas for v dayes :; 

Item, paid vnto ty pl & thomas his felowe for Crist- 
mas quarter 

Item, paid vnto Thomas Clerkes wyfie. for wasshing of 
Cristmas quarter 

Item, paid for xij lib. candill . vibe 

Item, paid for a lyne for the clothe afore the roode. 

Item, paid for a frame & workmanshippe ouer the chirch 
dore for palme sondaye_ . 

Item, for scoryng of the laton of the chirche agaynst Ester 

Item, paid to Redknape & Thomas for Estyr quarter 

Item, paid for wasshyng of Ester quarter ° 

Item, paid to the clerkes for sowyng on of orfrayes & 
cowching of the stones in the chirch yard. 

Item, for loppyng of the tree on the chirche yarde for 
caterpillars 

Item, paid for the waste and makyng of the paschall 

Item, deliuered ynto the wexchaundeler xvij stokkes wey- 
ing xxij lib, & iij quarterons & the pynnes weied vij Ib. 
& a quarteron and ther was brought of newe wax xxij lb. 
euery lb. at ob. the Summa xiij* ix? and for 
makyng of the said wex of lij lib. vith pound an ob. 
Summa ij* ij* . Summa 

Item, for pavyng in the ‘chirche in certey ne and for 
morter . 

Item, for flaggis hey and garlondes on corpus ‘Cristi day 

Item, for bricche and lylies at mydsomer 

Item, for a Rope for the sakering bell. 

Item, paid vnto Redknape & Thomas for mydsomer quarter 

Item, for wasshing that pears 

Item, for bromys . 


ltem, paid to Sir ee. for a rew ard 


xv* 
ob. 


viij4 
viij* 


viiij* ob, 
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Item, paid to Thomas stacioner for wrytyng of the vesita- 


cion of our lady and the masse of the Same . ijs 
Item, paid fora lyne tothe wacche of theclok . , ij 
Item, paid for an organ player at the nativitie of ourladye | iiij4 

Item, paid for the endytment of the pament by twene the 

chirche and the stone hous iiij4 
Item, paid for a baskett ob. 
Item, paid for vij quartis of oyle for the lampe 0 7 POR 
Item, paid for brede ale and colis to wacche the sepulcre vj* 
Item, paid for the tenebre candilles & the fonte tapir =. vé@ 
Item, paid for an halywater stik at the chirch dore ° j* 
Item, paid to the Raker for a hole yere . viij4 
Item, paid for palme at Ester 
Item, paid for holme & yvy at Cristmas 
Item, spent at dyuers tymes in ale In goying for money to 

Thomas Squyers ij? 
Item, paid for makyng & engrossyng of this accompte and 

the next folowyng . 


Item, paid to Redknape & Thomas for M ighelmas quarter xv 
Summa, xxiij® x¢ 
Summa of the paymentes, v'! xv* ix4 ob. 
Reste to the Box in mony of this Accompte. Summa, nil. 


For there is more paid of this Accompte than there is Resseyved as 
apperith by xiiij® vij* 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


THE SIXTH TRUMPET AND THE 144,000 SEALED, 


Sir,—In the last number of your Magazine, Mr. Elliott has published 
some remarks on the Sixth ‘l'rumpet, for the purpose of making known 
“a testing criterion of the truth or or falsehood of the three great rival 
schemes of Apocalyptic interpretation,’ which he designates by the 
names of Preaterist, F’ uturist, and continuously Historical, 

His “testing criterion’’ is this: that the persons described, Rev. ix. 
20, 21, as continuing sti!l in impenitence, notwithstanding the judg- 
ments of the Sixth Trumpet, are manifestly of the same body as those 
against whom the previous Trumpet-plagues had been directed, 

This position I do not question: for the three woe-trumpets are ex- 
pressly said to be a prediction of woe, woe, woe, “ to the inhabiters of 
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the earth,” Rey. viii. 13. No doubt, therefore, the sufferers under the 
Sixth Trumpet, as well as the impenitent survivors, will be of the same 
body as those who shall be tormented under the Fifth Trumpet: that 
is to say, both shall be “ inhabiters of the earth.” Of course, 1 do not 
admit Mr. Elliott's distinction of “the Apocalyptic earth,” which is a 
pure invention of the “continuously historical” commentators. I 
believe the earth spoken of in the Apocalypse to be the same which 
is spoken of in the first verse of Genesis—viz., the earth or globe that 
we inhabit. 

To proceed, however, with the application of Mr. Elliott’s “ testing 
criterion.” The 144,000, he says, on the system both of the Praeterists 
and of the Futurists, are Jews: therefore, the impenitent survivors of 
the Sixth Trumpet must at least include Jews ; therefore, idolatry, &c. 
must have characterized the Jews before, as well as after, the slaying 
of the third part of men under the Sixth Trumpet, but (he says) “is 
it conceivable that idolatry, that sin which the Jews, ever since their 
return from Babylon, have had in abomination, should be predicated 
of them ?”’ 

This is Mr. Elliott's difficulty, which seems, if I understand it aright, 
to resolve itself into this proposition, that it is “inconceivable” that 
the Jews should ever again fall into idolatry, after having now for so 
many ages held that sin in abomination, 

I confess I am unable to appreciate the force of this difficulty. For, 
whether it be the case or not that the Jews will again fall into idolatry, 
it certainly does not appear to me by any means inconceivable that 
they may. 

I admit that, on the “ Preeterist’’ theory, if it be maintained that the 
Sixth Trumpet is fulfilled, and that the Jews are included in it, it will 
be incumbent on the commentator to show that idolatry was one of 
the sins of the Jewish nation at the period when the prophecy is sup- 
posed to have been accomplished. 

But this difficulty has no existence in the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse which I have ventured to advocate: and I have to com- 
plain that Mr. Elliott has greatly misunderstood, I will not say inten- 
tionally 8: RN my statements, in his attempt to bring me 
under the condemnation of his “ testing criterion.” 

I have not said, or “ expressly admitted,’’ as Mr. Elliott says 1 have, 
that the men to be tormented in the Fifth ‘Trumpet-plague are specially 
the unsealed, or great mass of the tribes of Israel. On the contrary, 
I have expressly said that the prophecy does, perhaps, include also the 
Gentiles.* I did not, it is true, speak dogmatically or positively, but 
= fair and og reader of what will be found in p. 147 of 
my 


iscourses on the A lypse, must perceive that I deemed it 
more probable that Gentiles were included. 


* My words are: “ And lastly, as it is expressly said, that the woe here predicted, 
whatever may be its precise nature, sha'l only affect those men who have not the 
seal of God on their foreheads, it must follow that this plague will not injure the 
sealed remnant, or 144,000 of the tribes of Israel, but only the rest of the nation, 
including also, perhaps, the Gentiles, although of them there is no express mention 
made in the prophecy.”— Discourses on the Apoc., p. 146. 
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THE SIXTH TRUMPET AND THE 144,000 SEALED. 1069 


Again, Mr, Elliott says, that it is “apparently implied” by me that 
the inen killed under the Sixth Trumpet are of the same body as those 
tormented under the Fifth, and consequently still the Jews, although 
Mr. Elliott admits that this consequence I have not stated. 

I would here remark, that the reason why I have not stated this 
consequence was, first, because it does not follow from what I have 
stated ; and secondly, because I do not believe it to be true, I did not 
state that those tormented under the Fifth Trumpet are exclusively Jews ; 
and therefore, the admission that they are of the same body as those 
killed under the Sixth, will not lead to the inference that these last are 
exclusively Jews. 

Mr, Elliott’s “surprise,” therefore, on finding that I had silently 
given a new meaning to the word “ men”’ in speaking of the impeni- 
tent remnant who survived the Sixth Trumpet, was the consequence 
of his own mistake. I have no doubt whatsoever, that the massacre 
of the third part of men, foretold Rev. ix. 15, willinclude the Gentiles ; 
and that the impiety and impenitence of the survivors will be, as I 
have described it in the heading of the page which so much surprised 
Mr, Elliott, the “ Impiety and impenitence of Mankind.” ~ 

In a word, I believe it to be revealed in these prophecies: ]. That 
the 144,000 Jews, who are sealed in their foreheads, will be the only 
individuals who shall escape the judgments of the Fifth Trumpet; and 
2. That the judgments of the Sixth Trumpet, although. originating in 
the East, shall extend over all mankind. 

The circumstance that those excepted from the torment of the 
locusts are unquestionably (as I think) Jews, leads to the inference 
that the Fifth Trumpet will especially affect the rest of that nation, but 
probably not so as to exclude Gentiles; for all mankind are, I believe, 
included in the general words,—* in those days shall men seek death 
and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and death shall flee 
from them,” 

That the massacre, however, of the Sixth Trumpet is a massacre 
not of the Jewish nation only, but of the third part of men,—that is, of 
all mankind, Jews as well as Gentiles,—seems to me to be certain ; and 
it does, I think, follow that, at the period foretold, the Jewish nation, 
like the rest of mankind, will be guilty of the idolatry and other crimes 
imputed to the impenitent survivors, Rey. ix. 20, 21. 

This Mr. Elliott deems incredible. ‘But how,” he says, “ of the 
Jewish people? 1s it likely such a change will have occurred, that at 
that yet future era to which Dr. Todd refers the prophecy, the sin 
they now so abhor shall have become with them a great national sin ?”’ 

Whether this be Jikely is not the question. Nothing could have 
been more unlikely prior to their fulfilment than some of the pro- 
phecies, which I know, and which Mr. Elliott knows, to have never- 
theless been fulfilled: the question, therefore, is, not whether the 
event seems likely or unlikely to blind and ignorant man, but whether 
it be, indeed, foretold in the Word of God. 

I confess I cannot see the improbability of it. Idolatry is the natural 
offspring of ignorance and superstition. Christians, with all their 
advantages, with the New Testament in their hands, have neverthe- 
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less fallen into idolatry, from ignorance and superstition, I know of 
no charm or promise that is to protect Jews from the same sin; and 
therefore I find no difficulty in believing that at a future period they, 
too, may be led, with the rest of mankind, to worship devils, and idols 
of gold and silver, and brass and stone, and of wood. : 

Let it be remembered, too, that the future period in question 1s de- 
scribed in prophecy as a Dispensation (if I may so say) of idolatry. 
The Man of Sin will sit in the Temple of God, showing himself that 
he isGod, The whole world will wonder after the Beast, and worship 
him. Jews as well as Gentiles will give heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils; and when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on earth? . 

Mr. Elliott is therefore greatly mistaken when he supposes that his 
“‘ testing criterion’ creates any real difficulty in the way of the “ Fu- 
turist” exposition of the Apocalypse; the difficulty is entirely created 
by his own assumption, that the Jews, as a nation, can never again fall 
into the sin of idolatry, for which I see no authority in Holy Scripture. 

Mr, Elliott, however, admits (p. 71 of the British Magazine, note) 
that he had “ only a few detached leaves” of my book, and therefore 
was not so well able to understand my views. This may account for 
his mistakes, but it does not explain how he felt himself justified in 
coming forward to attack in print an exposition of Holy Scripture, 
which he admits he had not the means of understanding. 

The truth is, that the “continuously historical ” scheme of interpre- 
tation has perverted the whole design of this prophecy, and tends to 
hide from the church that testimony which is given to be her guide 
and safeguard in the future period of rebuke, and blasphemy, and 
apostasy, which is foretold. Our thoughts are diverted from the plain 
words of Scripture to the searching out and seeking for deep and cun- 
ningly rior analogies and fanciful coincidences. We lose the sub- 
stance in grasping at the shadow, and whilst we are dreaming of Turks 
and Sultans, Paulikians and Waldenses, the Day of Christ is coming 
upon us unawares. 

When the prophecy, for example, tells us that a remnant shall be 
chosen from the tribes of Israel, sealed with the seal of God, endowed 
with peculiar graces and privileges, and preserved, in the midst of 
idolatry and apostasy, from the great tribulation, and the judgments 
that are coming upon the earth—our Gentile pride revolts against the 
statement that the remnant thus highly favoured will be of Israel ; 
that the Jewish nation will again be chosen, in the midst of Gentile 
apostasy, to preserve once more the flame of faith, and that from 
the tribes of Israel shall be taken the favoured band, who shall be 
alive and remain at the coming of the Lord, and who shall follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 

Hence we are led to seek for analogies and far-fetched coincidences 
to justify us in rejecting the literal and natural interpretation of the 
prophecy ; and we conclude, (nay, we persuade ourselves, with your 
correspondent “ Nullius,” in your last number, that the conclusion is 
trresistible,) “ that this body of persons is, and can be no other than, the 
church of the dispensation under which it is our privilege to live.” 
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THE SIXTH TRUMPET AND THE 144,000 sEALED. 16) 


And what are the arguments which appear to Nullius to lead to 
this “ irresistible ’’ conclusion? First (he says), the 144,000 are said 
in the prophecy to be “ the first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb,” 
The church is spoken of by St. James, as begotten of God's own will 
to be “ a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.’’ The church was founded 
on the day of Pentecost—the day of the first-fruits. Therefore, your 
correspondent argues, the 144,000 are the church of this present dis- 
pensation. 

The argument, however, to use the language of the schools, labours 
under the vice of a non-distributed middle term. The church of the 
apostolic age was no doubt the first-fruits unto God of His creatures ; 
and the very phrase teaches us to look forward to a greater and more 
glorious harvest, which the Apocalypse has particularly foretold. ‘The 
144,000 sealed are the first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb, the first 
sheaf of this second and final harvest. ‘They are the first who are 
purchased (#yopacOncav) from among men at His second coming ; 
they stand with Him on Mount Zion, they follow Him whithersoever 
He goeth. All this refers, not to this present dispensation, but to the 
still future period, when it shal! be said unto Him that sitteth on the 
cloud, “ Thrust in thy sickle, and reap; for the time is come for thee 
to reap: for the harvest of the earth is ripe.” 

Can any unprejudiced person, who reads the whole of the I4th 
chapter of the Apocalypse, doubt that the 144,000 are called the 
arapy), “ first-fruits’—not in reference to the first harvest of the 
church, which began on the day of Pentecost, and was reaped by the 
Apostles and their successors,—but to the last great and dreadful day 
of Christ, that harvest so distinctly described in its two several parts of 
mercy (v. 14—16) and judgment, (v. 17—20)—that harvest which is 
the end of the world, and whose reapers are the angels.* 

But secondly, your correspondent argues, that all the distinctive 
pecutiarities of the sealed are no more than “ the distinctive notes of 
the body of true Christians, without one solitary peculiarity to distin- 
guish them as being any separate community.” This, however, is to 
beg the question. It is to assume, that the new song, which no man 
could learn but the 144,000, is nothing more than what shall be 
learned and sung by all who believe in Christ. It is to assume, that 
to be undefiled with women, to follow the Lamb at his second coming, 
to be without blame before God, are but figurative descriptions of that 
purity and holiness, which must characterize the church at all periods, 
and without which no man shall see the Lord. 

But this is the very question in dispute. The 144,000 are not, and 
cannot be, the church of this present dispensation, beginning at the 
apostolic age, and ending with the coming of the Lord ; because they 
are expressly distinguished from the great body of the redeemed, in 
the prophecy where they are first presented to us. ‘They are spoken 
of as chosen from the tribes of Israel, in express contrast to the multi- 
tude from every tongue and nation: they are numbered by a finite 
and perfect number, and the Apostle tells us he heard the number of 


* Matt. xiii. 30. 
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them,—whilst of the triumphant church we read that they were “ a mul- 
titude whom no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues,” 

Again, the 144,000 sealed are spoken of, not as a body which began 
to exist at the day of Pentecost, and shall continue to the great Day of 
Christ, but as a body marked and preserved in @ iar manner 
during a period of peculiar tribulation, and destined for a special 
ministry. It is at a time when the angels of wrath are about to let loose 
the winds of God upon the earth, that their hands are withheld until 
the servants of are sealed, to preserve them from the coming 
judgments. It is in the midst of these judgments that we next read 
of them, when the ministers of vengeance are commanded to hurt 
not the grass, nor the herbs, nor the trees, “but only those men 
which have not the seal of God in their foreheads:’’ and, lastly, it 
is at our Lord’s second coming that we find them standing with the 
Lamb on Mount Zion, and then we are told for the first time of those 
great and glorious privileges which belong to them, and which 
“ Nullius” would persuade us are only “such distinctive notes as 
characterize the Christian church in all ages.” 

It would be easy to point out many other difficulties in the hypothesis 
that the 144,000 are identical with the Christian church. What, for 
example, are we to understand by the sealing of all members of the 
church with the seal of God on their foreheads? Does it denote the 
foundation of the church, the gathering of the first-fruits on the day 
of Pentecost? If so, it was a representation to the apostle of a past 
event; it denoted a fact with which he was well acquainted, and 
which gave him no new information. It was history in symbol, not 
prophecy. Does it denote the communication to each individual 
Christian of those spiritual gifts and graces which are the distinctive 
notes of the church ? If so, the same objection applies: the idea of a 

phecy is lost sight of; the symbol does not predict an event yet 
ture; it teaches merely a theological truth, with which the Evan- 
gelist was already well acquainted. 

But a full examination of the subject would carry us too far, and 
this communication is already too long. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Trinity College, Dublin, July 8, 1847. 


James H. Topp. 


NULLIUS ON REVELATION, xu. 


Sra,—In no part of Dr. Todd's interpretation of the Apocalypse, is the 
“judgment,” which your correspondent M. N. D. properly ascribes 
to him, more advantageously exhibited than in the very just, and (so 
far as 1 know) original remarks which he makes on the symbol of the 
woman clothed with the sun, and having the —_ oem her feet. 
According to all preceding commentators that I know of, the woman, 
the man-child, and the et dene keeping the commandments of God, 
and having the testimony of Jesus Christ, are all precisely one and 
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the same thing. There is no distinguishing them—mother and son 
—whole and part—mass and remnant—are no varieties of idea what- 
ever. The mother is the son, and the son the mother. The woman 
is the faithful remnant, and the son of whom she is delivered is the 
faithful remnant, and it is difficult (impossible, | believe) to say who 
the remnant of her seed keeping the commandments of and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ are, if you do not consider them also as the 
faithful remnant. There is, no doubt, every disposition on the part of 
commentators to distinguish the mother from the son, and the re- 
mainder from the whole; but, unfortunately, with their systems of 
interpretation, there is no doing it. There are the witnesses, who ex- 
actly answer to the woman; but then there is nobody else for the 
man-child, and nobody else for the remnant keeping the command- 
ments of God and having the testimony of Jesus Christ. ‘The wit- 
nesses thus become alternately mother and son—whole and 

with a rapidity of metamorphoses which is quite surprising. One would 
have supposed that everybody must have seen, at least, and yet it 
seems to have fallen exclusively (as far as my limited experience goes) 
to Dr, Todd to see, that “ the symbol of the woman, whatever we su 
pose to be signified by it, must denote something distinct frum the faith. 
Sul who keep the commandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” (Todd's Lectures, p. 282.) Anybody would have supposed, 
I think, that it was evident that the woman was, in this place, the 
expression for a community which, in the persons of the great body of 
its members, did not keep the commandments of God, and had not 
the testimony of Jesus Christ, at the same time that there was a “ rem- 
nant” of the members of this same community who did keep the 
commandments of God, and who had the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
So far, 1 should have imagined, had been evident. But further. This 
woman is described as “ clothed with the sun, and having the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars’ during 
the period of her pregnancy ; at the same time, that “ after her child (is) 
caught up to God and to his throne, the woman (is) found on earth ; 
and, therefore, as it would seem, no longer clothed with the sun, nor 
having the moon under her feet, nor upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.” (Todd, p, 230-1.) What, then, is the woman under our consider- 
ation? What can she be but the Jewish church, before the glory has 
departed from her, and yet awaiting only the arrival of one great event, 
“of which she is in pain to be delivered, to have the crown fall from 
her head (Lam.), to be driven from the “ heaven’”’ of divine recognition 
as the church of God, to exchange the character of the Civitas Dei que 
ipsum quoque secundum carnem peperit Christum quando in solis 
Israelitis fuit, for that (Civ. Dei, lib. 17, §. 16) of the que multu in filiis 
erat, nunc infirmata Hierusalem ¢errena ? (id. ib. §. 4.) Itis plain to me, 
as it appears to Dr. Todd, that the woman isthe Jewish church ; but I 
think that his own just construction of the symbolical cireumstances 
preceding and following the birth of the man-child is fatal to the notion 
which, however unhappily, he entertains, that she appears before us, 
in this passage, at the close of “ many ages of widowhood and barren- 
ness.” To me it appears evident, on the contrary, that the period 
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of the gestation and delivery here described, is marked out by the 
imagery of the passage, as preceding, and just previous to, the commence- 
ment of those ages of “ widowhood and barrenness.” I feel persuaded 
that, had it heen the design of the sacred writer to depict the Jewish 
church “ receiving (Christ”) by faith, and acknowledging him as her 
Lord and Saviour, in the capacity of a church “for many previous 
ages widowed and barren,” the imagery employed would have been 
of a character exactly the opposite of that made use of in this , 
Instead of being represented as “ clothed with the sun,” I feel justified 
in saying, that she would rather have been described as “ clad with 
filthy garments,” (Zech.) Instead of having a crown of “ twelve stars 
upon her head,’’ she would have been described, on the contrary, as 
“ lying among the pots ;” instead of a being “ exalted up to heaven,” a 
Syrian ready to perish, would rather have been her designation, and 
**a wilderness” already the situation in which she was discovered. 

It seems to me, then, to follow inevitably that the woman in ques- 
tion is the Jewish church, “ exalted up to heaven,” as she was before 
“ the kingdom was taken from her and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof,” and in that capacity, giving birth to “ iste foetus,” 
(Civ. Dei, 17, §.4,) who immediately became the Husband of the 
Spouse, the universal church. According to this interpretation, all is 
plain and consistent. The heaven, in which the woman first appears, 
with her crown of twelve stars, &c.,—the man-child, who is to rule the 
nations with a rod of iron, caught up to God and to his throne, whose 
birth is watched with so malignant an anxiety by that old serpent the 
devil, intent upon devouring him—the woman herself, stripped im- 
mediately after giving birth to the man-child of her celestial orna- 
ments, and her “exaltation up to heaven,” and driven away, with the 
great body of her disobedient, infidel children, into the wilderness of a 
migratory, obscure, denationalized condition ; a remnant of her children 
all: the while keeping the commandments of God, and having the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, and becoming, in consequence, the special 
and peculiar objects, for the time to come, of Satan’s malice and hos- 
tility—all this is so plain, so lucid, so self-explanatory, as not to need 
a single word of comment for the purpose of directing it to the inter- 
pretation which it claims. The woman, the man-child, the remnant 
seed, the place in which the woman is seen first, the migratory, wilder- 
ness, dishonoured state to which she is afterwards reduced—all carry 
their own explanation on the face of them, and neither present a diffi- 
culty nor suggest a doubt. Hear, on the other hand, on the subject 
of his own interpretation, Dr. Todd. “ The next portion of the pro- 
phecy presents difficulties which I know not how to solve . . . what 
are we to understand by the man-child? . . . and why and in what 
sense is that man-child caught up to God and to his throne as soon as 
he is born? Let us, at least, endeavour to understand the difficulties 
of this question,” p. 244. Then, after proposing two different interpre- 
tations—* These interpretations appear to me to afford no clear or 
satisfactory explanation of the clause, in which we are told that the 
child was caught up to God and his throne,” p. 245—as if anything 
could, but an interpretation of the clause, as describing the reception 
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of the risen Jesus, to “sit down with his Father on his throne.” 
Again : “ One difficulty of some interest and importance still remains. 
Why, it may be asked, is the woman seen at first in heaven, and why, 
after her child is caught up to God and to his throne, is she represented 
and spoken of as on earth? If the woman be the Jewish nation, 
what can be meant by her being in heaven before the birth of her child, ° 
and afterwards on earth? This difficulty I do not pretend to solve; 
it is, in fact, a part of the other great difficulty of this prophecy, of 
which I have already spoken, and cannot probably be fully or satis- 
factorily resolved until we can say with certainty what is meant by 
the birth of the man-child, and what by his being caught up unto 
God?” No; but is it so difficult to say with certainty that Christ is 
the man-child who is to rule the nations with a rod of iron, and that 
the man-child’s being caught up to God and to his throne, is the ex- 
altation of Christ as a Prince and a Saviour by the right hand of God ? 
and is it accordingly doubtful, but that the woman’s being in heaven 
before the birth of the man-child is the Jewish nation’s being “ exalted 
up to heaven” before the wrath to the uttermost had come upon it, in 
retribution for its having “ killed the Lord Jesus,” and that her being 
afterwards on earth, is her falling from her previous state of elevation 

and blessing as a church of God? Is notall this plain and harmonious, 
as soon as the image of the man-child is understood, according to its 

lain and obvious import,—as soon as the passage, that is to say, is no 
onger violently diverted from the sense which its expressions evidently 
convey and imperatively demand ? 

And the following, notwithstanding, is Dr. Todd’s own account of 
the lameness of an interpretation which he says candidly he is * far 
from regarding as complete, or to his own mind satisfactory. Our 
knowledge,” he says, “ of the prophecies, which speak of the last days 
of the church, is as yet in its infancy : we have hitherto been studying 
them on a wrong hypothesis; seeking, as it were, the living among the 
dead, and labouring to adapt fanciful and far-fetched fulfilments to 
predictions which are unfulfilled. It need not, therefore, excite much 
wonder that many things should long remain obscure and unintelligible 
to us, still less should we hesitate to acknowledge the difficulties that 
Oppose us, or blush to confess our doubts and ignorance.” ‘That those 
should experience doubt and ignorance who are studying the book 
upon a wrong hypothesis, is not a matter of surprise, but it is excess 
of modesty which induces Dr, ‘Todd to class himself among the number 
of those who have thus erred—or, if he has, he can hardly think that 
any remaining prejudices in favour of the current systems of interpre- 
tation continue to cling to and embarrass him. If the difficulties of 
the Apocalypse result from the erroneousness of the hypotheses on 
which we had previously proceeded, the abandonment of those hy 
theses was to be expected to have made all clear. And this I had . 
imagined was the boast of the literal interpreters. Surely Dr. Todd’s 
hypothesis is condemned out of his own mouth. If the difficulties of 
the Apocalypse have their source in erroneous hypotheses, the hy 
thesis which is confessed to leave the interpretation of the book em- 
barrassed with inextricable difficulty, is in effect confessed to be erro- 
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neous. And certainly, in the present instance, the difficulties are 
created palpably by the hypothesis. Suppose the woman clothed with 
the sun giving birth to the man-child who is to rule the nations with a 
rod of iron, &c., to predict symbolically something ye¢ to happen, and 
who in the world is to say what the different symbols either do, or by 


any possibility can mean ? Abandon, on the contrary, this hypothesis, 


and take the different expressions in the sense which they naturally 
suggest and imperatively require, and is it possible for expressions to 
be plainer in themselves, more strictly in harmony with one another, 
or more appropriately symbolical of notorious facts. The Jewish 
church, at the time, exalted up to heaven as the church of God, gives 
birth to the Lord Jesus, who, in spite of Satan’s endeavours to destroy 
him, is caught up to God and to his throne, while this church itself 
exchanges the state of spiritual elevation which she had previously 
enjoyed for an earthly or unblessed one, and is driven, with the great 
body of her unbelieving children, into the wilderness of a migratory, 
denationalized existence, a separate remnant of her seed at the same 
time keeping the commandments of God and having the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, both as the first Christians were a remnant, “‘ saved ac- 
cording to the election of grace,” out of the Jewish nation, and as 
those who afterwards became so from “the east, and from the west, 
and from the north, and from the south,” by becoming Christians only, 
“came and sat down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of God,” swelled the numbers of the “ remnant keeping the command- 
ments of God and having the testimony of Jesus Christ,’’ but without 
altering its character became partakers of “ the root and fatness” ofthe 
Jewish “ olive,” themselves a great multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindred, and people, and tongues.” Can 
anything be plainer? And what, then, hinders the reception of this 
interpretation? Why, hypothesis, On the hypothesis either of the 
year-day, or the day-day, it is so absolutely inadmissible, that their 
respective advocates never appear to have dreamed even of an inter. — 
pretation of the kind; the consequence of which is, that in attempting 
to deal with the passage, each class of commentators is “ labouring in 
the fire for very vanity,’’—Dr. Todd, triumphant in exposing the ab- 
surdity of the interpretation assigned to it by his opponents, and con- 
fessing, himself, that its difficulties are inextricable. ‘ Vere,” indeed, 
« dicit viroptimus,’’—whoever vir optimus may be,—“ nulla tam misera. 
tam addicta servitus est, quam dovAevoyroc rp (Bull. Apolog. 
pro Harm. Sec. 9,§ 20.) And what are these hypotheses, for the sake 
of carrying out which, the utmost and most ingenious torture is re- 
sorted to, to turn aside the plain language of holy Scripture from its plain 
and natural signification? Why, each of them the most gratuitous in 
nature. If we have not any other standard by which to calculate the 
thousand two hundred and sixty days of the woman’s sojourn in the wil- 
derness, we have one given us, at least, (as I havealready suggested in 
a former paper, January 1847,) in the history of the witnesses, inas- 
much as, precisely as the altar and the incense of c. 8 send us back to 
the Mosaic ceremonial, and tell us that the process here described as 
going on, is that of which the altar and the incense of Mosaic worship 
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were the types, so the clothing and actions of Elijah, the three-and-a« 
half years’ drought, the fire from heaven, the two witnesses, explained 
as being two candlesticks, or ecclesiastical communities, all concur to 
send us back, for the real meaning of this language, to the times of 
Ahab, and bid us see in the thousand two hundred and sixty days, 
neither, on the one hand, a period of that literal extent, nor on the 
other, the same number, whether of solar or of lunar years, but the 
period of a dispensation, whether longer or shorter, of Which the three 
and a-half years’ drought, during the times of Ahab, and on the terri- 
tory of the ten tribes, isto be regarded asthe type. To take language 
so palpably allusive literally is the most fanciful and extravagant 
x ear of interpreting imaginable. All that we collect directly from 
the 1260 days, assigned as the period of the prophesying of the wit- 
nesses in connexion with the other circumstances of the narrative, is, 
that the dispensation is one which had its type in the circumstances of 
the ten tribes in the reign of Ahab, exactly as all that we collect 
directly from the altar and the incense of c. 8, is that the process there 
described as going on is antitypical to the altar and the incense of 
Mosaic worship. We violate all interpretative propriety if we go to 
work in any other way; and the moment we apply to the 1260 days 
this principle of interpretation, the imaginary difficulty of contemplat- 
ing the period of the so-called Gentile dispensation of the church, or 
of the rejection and dispersion of the Jewish nation, as a period of 
three and a-half years, vanishes immediately, for though neither a 
period of this literal extent, nor confined within the term of 1260 years 
of time, it may still, however, bear the same relation to some period 
of three and a-half years of Old ‘Testament history, as our Saviour’s 
intercession bears to the altar and the incense of Mosaic worship, and 
may therefore as appropriately have that period of three and a-half 
years for its symbolical expression as his intercession has the altar 
and the incense, To suppose, indeed, that the ten tribes typify the 
great body of the Jewish nation, during the time that they “ will not 
have this man (the seed of David) to reign over them,” and the two 
tribes the witnessing church, for the same period, is, according to your 
correspondent M, N. D., to entertain a very fanciful idea, I think, 
however, that a sentiment so familiar to the minds of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome, and which these fathers evidently regard as s0 un- 
questionable, might expect a little more respect from a person so zealous 
for patristic interpretations as your correspondent. Even he, how- 
ever, admits the transactions of the three and a-half years’ drought of 
the reign of Ahab to be probably typical of those of the dispensation 
of the witnesses ; and, in making this admission, he cuts from under 
him all plea for the literal interpretation of the 1260 days, inasmuch as 
it is observably the practice of the sacred writer, in the book of the 
Apocalypse, to put the type for the thing typified, this itself being 
something entirely and essentially distinct from its symbolical expres-° 
sion. But, however this may be, we are not to set aside the meaning 
of plain language in deference to doubtful, though favourite hypotheses, 
and I submit that the language descriptive of the circumstances at- 
tending the birth &c. of the man-child is language which admits but 
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of one obvious and undeniable i ion, and that every endeavour 
to foree upon it any other, is, and rust invariably prove, a wretched 
failure, as Dr. Todd has shown it is in the case of the commentators 
of the year-day, and as he at once evinces and admits it is as well in 
his own case. 


MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sir,—I had expected that Mr. Arnold would have concluded his anim. 
adversions on my sketch of the Paulikians' in his third letter on the 
subject, printed in your number for the present month, And surely 
the argumentum ad verecundiam may suggest to him, as well as-to my- 
self, the desirableness of there being no needless protraction of our 
correspondence on this head: considering that there still remain for 
discussion, the two important subjects of the Apocalyptic witnesses’ 
death and resurrection, and of Antichrist, (the latter specially most im- 
portant ;) and that, perhaps, the controversy may already have begun 
to appear to some of the readers of the British Magazine a little long. 
As it is, I must of course wait my opponent’s next, and I hope final, 
letter about the Paulikians, before entering fully and directly on the 
nd points in the question now pending between us respecting them. 
ut I think that I may not unfitly at once begin my reply by a letter 
on certain preliminary points connected with it; including, promi- 
nently, among these, the various personal charges that Mr. Arnold has | 
made against me. ‘They are points important, though not essential, 
to the question: important both because of the subject matter with 
which they are often more or less intimately associated ; and also be- 
cause through the prejudice attempted to be raised against the advo- 
cate, the cause itself that he has undertaken might possibly suffer, unless 
that prejudice be removed. 

With regard to which personal charges, let me observe, I do not for- 
get Mr. Arnold’s admission*® of an improper asperity in the tone of the 
first of his three letters, the one which chiefly contains them; an ad- 
mission this, which renders my reply somewhat less unpleasant than it 
must otherwise have been to me. But the charges themselves remain 
unretracted by him; and, being unretracted, are of a nature such as I 
am of course absolutely forced to notice. To do which, and thus to 
enter on matters personal, and indeed sometimes offensive, cannot in 
any case but be unpleasant; besides that I grudge every line of the 
space that you so largely and liberally grant me in your columns, 
which is not deyoted to the direct discussion of the several important 
points at issue between my opponent and myself. 

1, Mr. Arnold’s primary charge is made in the way of justification 


1 I prefer so to write the appellative, retaining the Greek 4, instead of changing 
it to our soft c, as in the common English o hy, Paulicians, because in this 
manner, and with the recollection that the Greeks pronoanced their au as av, the 
impression will be more ey re and retained of the close resemblance, and 
not improbable identity, of the Eastern appellative of certain sectaries, Paulikiani, 
and the Western Publicani. 

* British Magazine for June, p. 660. 
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of his original attack on my Paulikian strictures; an attack which 
held me up to “reprobation”’ for my favourable judgmentiabout those 
sectaries,’ without even alluding to, much less discussing and disproy- 
ing the elaborate argument in the Horee, on which that judgment was 
founded. - Might one not have expected some expression of regret on 
his retrospective allusion to such a proceeding? Instead of which, 
Mr. Arnold thus approvingly refers to it: “1 was amazed at the 
mixture of perverseness and rashness that could unhesitatingly set aside 
all the historical testimony we possess, and raise these universally re« 
ted heretics to the rank of one of the two witnesses of the Apoca- 
ypse:’** and he adds presently after, that I had “assumed that to be 
false which the most learned investigators have been compelled by 
positive testimony to believe.”5 A passage this, as I need hardly say 
to any candid and intelligent reader of the Hore, which contains as 
many incorrectnesses and objectionable expressions as clauses. _ In- 
of “unhesitatingly setting aside all the historical testimony we 
possess,” I had (although under the disadvantage, indeed, of defective 
translations) both read, considered, and analyzed all the most import- 
ant existing historic testimonies on the subject, especially those of 
Petrus Siculus and Photius. Instead of “ assuming’’ much to be false 
which many previous investigators had believed and affirmed in de- 
ae of the Paulikians, my conclusions were built on the extant 
istoric testimony as their very basis ;—its frequent inconsistencies and 
contradictions when pronouncing against them ; its as frequent inci- 
dental and unintentional admissions in their favour. Instead of their 
being ‘‘ universally reputed heretics,” Beausobre,® as well as Milner, 
Faber, and others, had already before me concluded that the Pauli- 
kians were on essential points not heretics, but rather sound Christians. 
Whether the charge of “ perverseness,’’ were more properly applicable 
to the writer of the Hore, who in this manner, and on this evidence, 
had come to his conclusions, or to the critic who assailed and repro- 
bated him without even touching the fifty pages of close argument by 
which he had been led to them, the reader will be competent to judge 
even now : whether that of “ rashness,” he will be better competent to 
judge when he shall have read my next as well as present letter. Let 
me only ask further, ere I dismiss this “ extraordinary’’ sentence, (I 
use a rather favourite expression of Mr. Arnold’s,) is it, 1 ask, come 
to this, that wherever learned investigators may have previously in- 
quired into, and pronounced on any such subject as the one before us, 
Mr. Arnold would adjudge it our duty, not to consider their reasonings 
with respectful care and thought, but slavishly to acquiesce in their 


*“ It is surely a rashness in drawing conclusions that cannot too strongly be repro- 
bated.”—Remarks, p. 21. 

‘ British Magazine for May, p. 551. 

* Thid., p. 552. 

* Lettre & M. de la Motte, Bibl. de l'Europe, vii. 145. It seems probable to me, 
from what Dr. Gieseler observes at p. 114 of his Essay, that the second treatise 
which he reviews, (one in Winer’s und Engelhardt’s Neuen Krit. Journal, 1827,) 
takes, in some measure at least, a not dissimilar view. 


Vou. XXXIIL.—August, 1847. N 
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dicta, their varying dicta ;7 and only to leave the tongue free to re- 
proach those who may claim a right to investigate and judge for 
themselves ? 

2. Mr. Arnold quotes a sentence from my Reply to his Pamphlet ; 
in which, after notice of this his unfair a priori condemnation of my 
Paulikian conclusions, without any refutation, examination, or even 
mention of the elaborate analysis of evidence on which they were 

unded, I thus expressed myself: «« My own deliberate belief is, that 
Faava only so reasoned on the hostile evidence against them, as any 
of our upright and learned judges on the English bench would have 
done, were such evidence in a case of defamation brought before 
them.” And he then proceeds: “Let us examine how this upright 
and learned judge deals with the hostile evidence :”* and oftén after- 
wards in his first letter, in similarly ironical phrase, styles me “ Our 
judge”! I need scarcely animadvert on the impropriety of such 
sarcasm, and of the invidious insinuation implied in it, because I think 
it must have been one of the things that my critic meant to include 
in the words of apology that head his second letter on the subject. Of 
course, any such vainglorious equalization of myself to the learned 

judges of our English bench as his appellatives would seem to impute 
to me, never entered my mind. I only wished to express my conscious 
sense of having exercised, in my analysis of the hostile evidence, the 
same uprightness and care that they would do, were any similar case 
brought before them; and my deliberate belief that they would: 
have felt themselves forced by it to the same verdict in favour of the 
Paulikians as myself. Mr. Arnold ought in fairness, when giving the 
above citation, to have cited also the sentence which precedes and 
introduces it; “It may be that I have drawn my conclusions unad- 
visedly, and with too much of partiality to the sectaries in question.” 
With which admission, I can see no impropriety whatsoever in m 
having then so expressed my belief; with reference, of course, to the 
evidence in that imperfect form of trans/lations in which alone I had at 
that time had the opportunity of seeing it. Moreover, after havin 
now at length read and considered the evidence in the originals,—wit 
the exception only of certain mutata mutanda arising out of errors in 
those translations—of which more in the sequel—lI take the libert 
herewith of re-expressing the same belief about my Paulikian conclu- 
sions in the Hore, and in the same terms. 

3. Mr. Arnold, thus at length constrained to enter on my reasonings 
and argument, opens his battery on this head against me,® by the charge 
of my not having properly provided myself from the first with the 
works of Petrus Siculus and Photius, and of my having borrowed 
(professedly borrowed) my earlier quotations of Petrus Siculus from a 
work on the subject by Mr. Faber. He cites from my first edition the 
words in which I state this circumstance, with his own inserted note 
of admiration, and his own italicism, thus: “ It so happening (!) that at 


* Let it be well observed that there are these variations among those who have 


pronounced against the Paulikians. What these variations are will be intimated at 
the end of this letter. 


* British Magazine for May, p. 552. * Ibid., p. 555. 
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the time of writing,” (i. e., the commencement of my sketch,) “I had 
not the original work at hand :” and he further quotes thereupon, and 
applies to me, the words used by Mr. Maitland about Milner, “The 
well-read historian of the Decline and Fall might afford to say that 
the work of Photius had nct fallen into his hands: but the echo from 
Milner is very sad—‘ Photius and Peter have not fallen into my hands.’ 
No, indeed. It seems as if none of the books which an historian of 
that period ought to have consulted had fallen into his hands, except 
Gibbon and Mosheim.’”’ A strange citation, surely, to apply to the 
writer of the Hore; who, after proceeding some certain way in the 
subject, announces his having succeeded at length in obtaining a copy 
of the Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum, containing both Raderus’ Latin 
translation of Petrus Siculus, and also Euthymius Zigabenus’ notice 
about the Paulikians, (at least, its Latin translation,) extracted from 
Photius, As to the word “ happening,” used by me, and to which Mr, 
Arnold directs attention, as we saw, by his italics and his note of ad- 
miration, it refers to the fact of my having ordered a copy of the 
Bibliotheca some little time before; but which had to be procured . 
from Holland by the London bookseller, and was thus delayed. 
Really, what trifles am I thus forced to write about! Mr, Arnold 
adds further: “Ought even this Latin translation (i. e., of Petrus 
Siculus) to have satisfied Mr. Elliott? Could not he obtain a copy of 
the original work ?”!® A question which my critic ought scarcely to 
have put in this manner: knowing, as he must, from the Preface to 
Dr. Gieseler’s recently published edition of Petrus Siculus in the ori- 
ginal Greek, (a book which he speaks of as in his hands,) that copies 
of the only previously published edition of it in Greek, (that by Rade- 
rus, Ingoldstadt, 1604,) * in rarissimis libris numerentur ;”!! and more- 
over, that the same Dr. Gieseler, in preparing that Essay onthe Pau- 
likians, published earlier in the Studien und Kritiken of 1829, which 
Mr. Arnold also possesses, was obliged to content himself, like me, 
with the Latin translation in the Bibliotheca.’* As to Photius, does it 
appear seemly that he should arraign me for not procuring a copy of 
that writer’s treatise in the original Greek, when he himself more than 
once tells us how he had unfortunately been unable to obtain one him- 
self, whereby to test the accuracy of certain representations made by 
me respecting Photius’ statements ?!% 

4. But why not, after obtaining the Bibliotheca, correct what was 
wrong, and supply what was defective, in the abstracts of Petrus 
Siculus previously taken from Mr. Faber? “Either the preceding 
thirty pages,” says Mr. Arnold," “ were printed off, or they were not. 
If they were not, &c.” I need not notice Mr. Arnold’s sherenny 
remarks on this hypothesis. For the pages were printed. Indeed, 
continuous numbering of the pages all through the three volumes of 
my first edition might readily have suggested to any one, one versed 


‘° British Magazine for May, p- 555, " Pref, ad init. 
*“ Petrus Siculus, von dem ich leider nur die lateinische Version in der Bibl. 
PP. Max. vor mir habe.” Essay in the Studien und Kritiken for 1829, p. 94. 
'* British Magazine for June, p. 663, and for July, pp. 62, 63. 
British Magazine for May, p. 555. 
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like Mr. Arnold in the mysteries of the printing office, that the work 
was printed off as it was written.' “Tf, on the other hand, the work 
was already printed off, ought he not to have compared the quotations 
(from Faber) with the translation, and at least have acknowledged his 
previous inaccurate statements?” For I had said in my first edition : 
“ Such is the account of Sergius’ conversion given by the hostile his- 
torian, Petrus Siculus, which seems to me too characteristic to allow of 
omission and abridgment :” whereas, observes Mr. Arnold, “the be- 
ginning of the document is abridged to about a quarter of its original 
length ;”’ and not only “has the prefatory statement been thus muti- 
lated, but,” (i, e., on the whole, ) “ at least, forty lines of a quarto page are 
omitted.”” To which objurgatory question, in so far as it regards the 
prefatory words prefixed to the narrative, my reply is, that as being 
simply and solely terms of abuse of the so-called Manichean woman 
that addressed Sergius, abuse evidently undeserved, they did not strike 
me as worth supplying or noticing; in which impression, let Mr. 
Arnold observe, Dr. Gieseler,’® as well as Mr. Faber, has been my 
predecessor. As to the thirty and more lines which occur later in the 
narrative, and constitute the bulk of the omission complained of, they 
were in fact substantially supplied by me in that very note which has 
been made the subject of my critic’s special animadversion, on account 
of a mistake made by me in it, of which more under the next head. In 
my second edition, 1 corrected the clause which spoke of the narrative 
of Sergius’ conversion, as given unabridged from Petrus Siculus, in the 
manner remarked on in Mr. Arnold’s second letter ; speaking of it in 
the new edition as “ too characteristic to allow of omission, indeed hardly 
of abridgment.” On which Mr. Arnold is pleasant; “as if abridg- 
ment is possible without omission.” The phraseology is certainly some- 
what awkward; but its sense, 1 think, clear enough: to the effect that 
the narrative was too interesting to be wholly omitted ; indeed, too in- 
teresting to admit of any great abridgment.” 

5. In my use of Raderus’ Latin translation of Petrus Siculus in the » 
Bibliotheca, Mr. Arnold accuses me of having, (besides wrongly sug- 
gesting the two conjectural emendations of manibus for genibus, and 
commoramur for commemoramus, neither of them of the slightest conse- 


** It was originally intended, in fact, when the printing began, to have been a 
work in one volume. I have alluded to this in my first preface. 

16 “ Sergius als Jiingling von einer Paulicianerin fiir diese Parthey nnen.”— 
Stad. und Krit. p. 90. Dr. Gieseler, indeed, is not here giving a t tion ; which, 
of course, makes a decided difference in the matter. Bat if he had considered the 
abuse heaped on the woman’s character as of importance towards the depreciation 
of Sergius’, he would, I think, here or elsewhere, have observed upon it. 

" With regard to my supplementary note, Mr. Arnold observes, in his first letter, 

British Magazine, 557 a “ Not to speak of the way in which this passage is muti- 

ted and dislocated in Mr. Elliott’s quotation.” On which I beg to observe that 
the passage is not here professedly given as a full quotation so as Mr. Arnold would 
represent it—as any one may see, by looking at the passage, as given in my note in 
the Horm. Of course, as the note was intended substantially to supply what had 
been omitted in the narrative, as given in the Latin from Mr. Faber previously, 
it was impossible but that there should be dislocation, I might, however, have better 
arranged it in my second and third editions, 
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quence)'*—of having, I say, further, both mistaken and misrepresented 
my author on various points more or less important: three most 
especially. 

The first that I shall note, and chief of all, has reference to a certain 
explanation of the sense of Matth. vii. 22, (“ Many wiil say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not in thy name cast out demons, &c.”) 
which in Petrus Siculus’ narrative of Sergius’ conversion, follows next 
after the statement of that individual’s confession of his ignorance on 
the subject. My version of the passage, given in the supplementary 
note referred to under my last head, ascribes this explanation to the 
Paulikian woman conversing with Sergius; whereas, in the Greek 
original, as given by Mr. Arnold, it appears plainly enough to be 
Peter’s own explanation. To this my mistake my critic refers again 
and again; and seems to think no language too strong to mark his 
sense, both of its unjustifiableness and of its importance. “ How was 
it possible for Mr. Elliott to mistake the passage for a statement of the 
Paulikian woman’s? No version coudd be so bad as to attribute these 
words to her.” “It is almost irreconcilable with the notion of his 
having consulted his Latin version.” ‘That fatal narrative!” “ That 
extraordinary misstatement!’ For “it is no simple blunder, but one 
on which Mr. Elliott builds most important consequences,” In fact, 
“ it overthrows his whole structure.”” Now for my reply. And, Ist, 
as to the origin of the mistake. Does Mr. Arnold pledge himself that 
“no version could be so bad as to attribute the words to the woman ?” 
I herewith give the Latin version in the Bibliotheca: and surely one 
may hope that this fresh lesson of the danger of positiveness may not 
be so lost upon him, as the many similar lessons that he has already 
received in the course of our correspondence! “ Ad heec stupidissimus 
homo, clim imperitus et rudis esset, hasitans tacebat. Et nobis quidem 
(inquit mulier) evangelici dicti sententiam in promptu fuerit in hune 
modum explicare.” Could I have put aside the énquit mulier, and 
been faithful to my document ?!® 2ndly, as to its importance. Is it in- 


* * The second was a needless suggestion. I see that there was no reason for my 
supposing that word incorrect. Jt, of course, in no way affects my argument, But 
the other was used by me, says my critic, to prove that Sergius laboured with his own 
hands. Mr. Arnold has been, however, too carefully employed in looking over Petrus 
Siculus’ narrative and Dr. Gieseler's essay, with a view to make out @ case against 
me, not to know that the inference in no wise depends on that emended word. It 
was when Sergius was labouring as a wood-cutter in the mountain above Argus 
that he was attacked and killed by “ the pious” Tzanio. So both Petrus and Photius, 
the latter adding that Sergius’ general craft or business was that of a carpenter. 
Texromuenc 6 Sepytog ex apeXernrog ny, Kat On Kat cvvnOne ny Ty TEXYY, 
kat cavidac arokeay Twv mpeuvwy ra excrndaa, Photius contra Manich. i, 130, 
(Wolf’s ed.) And so accordingly Dr. Gicseler somewhere states the fact, in his 
essay. In the Latin translation in the Bibliotheca there is an et inserted before the 
word genibus, which is not found in the Greek, and which made the clause more 
awkward: “I have run from north to south, preaching the gospel of Christ, and 
toiling with my knees.” 

' T now presume that the parenthetic form of the words inquit mulier was intended 
by Raderus to show that it was his own gloss. But, as there are no inverted commas 
in his translation, to mark off the words of a speech, I concluded that the marks of 
parenthesis were meant to supply the indication wanting. _ 

Let me observe that it is the same faithfulness to my Latin that induced me to 
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deed an error “ that overthrows my whole structure’'? _I will not take 
Mr. Arnold’s assertion, notwithstanding his italicizing of the word 
whole, in its full amplitude. I will presume him only to mean that 
of my argument which has reference to the Paulikian views about 
a future judgment. Yet surely, even though it be so limited, seldom 
has assertion involved in itself greater mistake and greater misrepre- 
sentation. I professedly grounded my argument for the orthodoxy of 
the Paulikian views about the judgment to come on “ the Paulikian 
woman's characteristic conversation with Sergius ;” not, observe, on @ 
part of it only, but on the whole : adding, in a parenthesis, the words, 
“(of which see the extract below,)” simply in order to supply what 
had been omitted in my previous abstract of the narrative from the 
Latin, as given partially by Mr. Faber. I pray the reader to look if 
ible at the original narrative in Petrus Siculus, or else at my trans- 
ation in the Hore,®° and to see whether my argument from the Pau- 
likian woman’s conversation with Sergius is one particle weakened by 
the total abstraction of the explanatory passage that Mr. Arnold makes 
me to have altogether and alone depended on. Rather it frees my 
evidence from the incumbrance of certain odd expressions which I did 
not very well understand, and which made me reflect a while, as I 
remember, whether the passage might not rather be Peter’s own, and 
not the Paulikian woman’s: but the “ inquit mulier” seemed too de- 
cisive to allow of my so construing it.?! 

The second great blunder of translation that I am charged with, has 
reference to an extract from one of Sergius’ letters, which stands thus, 
as given in the original Greek by Petrus Siculus: dri 4 Ovpwpos, car & 
Kaos, Kae 6 re re Xpore, Kar Te Te 
Gee eyw eax, Which Mr. Arnold, with perfect correctness, translates as 
follows: “that I am the keeper of the door, and the good shepherd, 
and the guide of the body of Christ, and the candlestick of God’s 
house.” Whereas, he observes,®* J have “ softened down the language 
into the statement following: ‘since, as an émitator (of Christ) I am. 
a good shepherd, a leader of that which is Christ’s body, and a lamp 
of the house of God.’” Certainly there appears a strange difference 
between us in the rendering of the first clause of the extract. But is 
it not precisely such a difference as might have induced Mr, Arnold 
to suspect some error in the Latin translation of the Bibliotheca, which 
I professed to be rendering? The rather, as he may have inferred 
from Dr. Gieseler’s preface to his edition, that typographic, as well as 


translate “ done many virtues,” which Mr. Arnold (p. 556) notes with his [sie] : the 
Latin being “ virtutes multas fecimus ;” and my conviction that it was meant in the 
sense, not of cance gene Sewage but of doing wonderful works, which idea the Greek 
confirms. I ought to have given the Latin as my justification, and stated the above 
reason of my so translating. 

® Vol. ii. pp. 289, 462. Third edition. 

* Of course any argument drawn from it, respecting the “incantamentis” of the 
Greek 2 apr omer falls, together with the inquit mulier, to the ground. On which 

int Mr. Arnold remarks in his second letter, p. 662. 

Magazine for May, p. 553. 

=“ Vitiis omnis generis, que partim ex emanaverunt, partim aut typo- 
thete aut correctorts negligentiA secesserant, taxtus Radero edits ita est depra- 
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other errors, abound in Raderus. The Latin will be found as follows: 
“ quoniam imitator, et pastor bonus, ut dux corporis Christi, et lucerne 
domis Dei egosum.” Thus, asin the former case, my version proves 
to have been perfectly faithful to the translation by Raderus: the 
words “of Christ” being, as indeed Mr. Arnold quotes them, inserted 
by me within brackets. The ué I took as too clear a misprint for e¢ to 
need notice. The word imitator was puzzlingenough. I did the best 
I could with it. With the original Greek before us, it is easy to see 
that it was a misprint for janitor. 

The third grand misrepresentation of Petrus Siculus, charged on me 
—viz., that of inferring from the very wording of Peter’s accusation of 
the Paulikians on the matter of the Lord’s Supper, that what the 
denied, and were averse to in the Greek sacramental doctrine or ritual, 
was the doctrine of transubstantiation, already at that time substan- 
tially almost, though not professedly, received in the Greek church,— 
I say this third grand mistake, Mr. Arnold has himself intimated to 
have arisen from a fault in the Latin trahslation, cited by me in the 
Horee. For the words, Tptrov ro rnv kat ppextny dyuy pvornpwy 


Te Kat aiparog rou Kupiw Oew arorpepa, are 
thus rendered in the Latin of Raderus: “ Tertium quod e sacris mys8- 


teriis divinam ac tremendam corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu 

Christi conversionem negant, aliaque de hoc mysterio doceant, &c.’’ 

Which being the case, and Mr. Arnold having the Latin translation, 

which was my authority, all the while before him, was it right that he 

] should pre-occupy the minds of his readers for near a page, with the 
: idea of the fault of the misrepresentation being mine, and only then, at 
length, in a brief line and a half, add, “ It is, however but fair to say, 
that the Latin translation which Mr, Elliott prints renders peradnyic 

by conversio ?’’ Of course, in so far as my argument about the 

Paulikian opinions respecting the Lord’s Supper depends on the faith- 

fulness of the Latin translated word “ conversionem,” it falls to the 

ground. But this is not my ¢ business, 

These are the three grand misrepresentations of Petrus Siculus, 

charged on me by Mr. Arnold; every one of which, as the reader now 

sees, are rightfully chargeable not on me, but on the Latin translation 


vatus, ut sepius intelligi vix possit,” p. x. As Dr. Gieseler is speaking of Rader’s 
Latio translation in the immediate context, I presume that what he says of the typo- 
graphical errors must be intended of the Latin translation, as well as of the Greek 
text. 


nf. is given correctly in the Horm. I have verified it lately in the B. P. M., 
xvi. 756. 

*% Mr. Arnold, at "p. 660, inserts a note of admiration to my intimation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation being one already (i. ¢., in the ninth century) received 
in the Eastern, or Greek church. Will he, then, contest the fact? In the same 
Panoply of Euthymius Zigabenus, which contains the extract from Photius about 
the Paulikians, I find, oddly enough, an adjoining chapter headed, “ De transmuta- 
tione Dominici corporis et sanguinis.” And the following is given as a translation 
from Gregory Nyesen’s Catechetical Discourse: “ Recté nune Dei verbo sanctifi- 
catum panem in Dei Verbi corpus credimus immutari. .... Ideo cunetis credentibus 
os dispensatione se ipsum impertit per carnem que ex vino et pane constituttur ; 

deliumque corporibus conjungitur, ut ef conjunctione clm immortali homo etiam 


immortalitatis particeps fiat. Hoc antem tribuit virtute benedictionis, in illud rerum 
que videntur naturam mutans,”—B. P. M. xix. 216, 216, 
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in the Bibliotheca. And as in regard of the third I have asked the 
uestion, ought Mr. Arnold to have printed the charge ip its present 
itis when he had the extract from that translation which was my jus- 
tification before him ?—so I may add generally, ought he not to have 
made inquiry before attacking and misrepresenting me, (as he might 
easily have done through some friend in ndon,) whether the Latin 
translation in the Bibliotheca bore me out in these particular passages, 
or not ? 
There are, besides these, two lesser points, on which my opponent 
will have me to have misrepresented Petrus Siculus. The one* is in 
of his comment on Sergius’ alleged declaration, “and I am 
always with you, even to the end of the aw»; for though I am absent 
from you in body, yet in spirit I am present with you:” which com- 
ment I thus give in an abbreviated form, and with an explanatory 
clause added ; “ Child of the devil,” says Petrus again, “to make 
thyself equal with God, as ever present with them!” In which, 
through a mere inadvertence on my part, the explanatory clause was 
assigned to Peter ; whereas, it should have read thus, as my explana- 
tion ; “i. e., as ever present with them.” To which I added, “ Ser- 
gius’ meaning, however, is evidently only the same as St. Paul’s in 
Col, ii. 5.” In which view how can I be wrong, when Sergius himself 
so explains his own meaning ; coupling, as he does, the two clauses to- 
gether by the preposition for—“ For, though I be absent in body, &c.” 
The exact remark of Petrus Siculus is: “O enemy of the truth, child 
of the devil, and worker of all wickedness, how didst thou dare to 
utter such things, making thyself equal with God!” And, says Mr. 
Arnold, “ Petrus founds his charge against Sergius of making himself 
equal with God, upon his appropriating to himself, not the words in 
which St. Paul promised his merely figurative, and virtual, and tem- 
ry presence, bué those in which our Lord promised to the apostles 
is real, absolute, and eternal presence.’’ No doubt! And do I notso 
state the matter in my explanatory words, “ equal with God, as ever 
present with them’? But Mr. Arnold, while protesting against an 
imaginary injustice on my against Petrus Siculus, does a real in- 
justice himself to Sergius ; 1 mean by leaving out all notice of Sergius’ 
own explanatory preposition, and what most certainly is implied by 
it and its context. Further, the following sentence in the Hore is 
cited for objection by Mr. Arnold :*7 “ And he (Petrus Siculus) adds 
that a success attended Sergius not incommensurate with this his labo- 
riousness.” And to show how I have misrepresented Petrus, he quotes 
at length the passage referred to by me from that writer; which pas- 
sage thus begins: “ For increasing in influence through the whole 
of thirty-four years, from the Empress Irene to the Emperor Theo- 
philus, he established the now existing apostasy :”” and then goes on with 
details of his success, depicted, of course, as in every way a bad suc- 
cess; and with notice of outrages intermixed with which we know 
Sergius had nothing to do. But, I beg to ask, wherein does this 


* British Magazine for May, pp. 553, 554. 
* British Magazine for July, pp. 63, 64. 
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convict me of misrepresentation? Its effect seems to me quite ‘the 
contrary. By his italicizing the word adds in my sentence, Mr. Arnold 
may seem to indicate that I give the words, “ not incommensurate 

with his laboriousness,” as Petrus’ own. But this is not the case, 
Such, I believe, are all the misrepresentations of Petrus charged on - 
me thus far by my opponent; and on the strength of which he is 
pleased at p. 63 of his last letter, to speak three times over of my 
© most unfair misrepresentations of his words and opinions.” (That on 
the aide xaradvorc is reserved for Mr, Arnold’s next letter.) Besides 
which, there occurs in his second letter®® a charge of some “ inexcus- 
able misrepresentation” of Photius. But what this may be I cannot 
exactly make out. In some way it refers to the following statement 
given in the Horee as Photius’ : “ ¢ They do not believe in the efficacy 
of these things,’ (i. e., of the wooden cross and of baptism, for he unites 
the two oes ‘to the justification or cleansing of thesoul.’” But 
Mr. Arnold seems, by the note that he has appended at p. 662, to ac- 
knowledge his having discovered that I was correct in regard of what 
he here first objected to—viz., my saying. that Photius united the two 
2° In fact, the Latin of Zigabenus’ extract, which I had before 

me in the Bibliotheca, is as follows: ‘ Existimant enim crucem et 

tismum corpori prodesse homines omni adjumento indigni; horum 
tamen vim ad animee purgationem pervenire non putant:” and the 
original Greek, as I now see, is to precisely the same effect. Does, 
then, the misrepresentation consist in my two alternative renderings of 
purgatio anime, (which Mr. Arnold also animadverts on,) as the jus- 
— or the cleansing of the soul? If so, I must beg to adhere to 
them as renderings the most proper; whether we regard the Latin 
purgatio, or the caBapore of the original Greek. The two ideas are in 
fact united by Photius, in connexion with the xqfapo predicated of 
baptism, in another passage ; (it is when relating Gegneesius’ exami- 
nation): Ex pn rero (sc. ro Barriepa) rwy Kat 
podveparwy, Kat Asrpoy duaprnuarwy agnoewc.*! Moreover, my 
critic thinks that as regards the Paulikians themselves, I have on two 
points misconstrued their meaning—viz., in my thinking that the d&ywe 
meant by the Paulikian woman, were the priests, the diving saints of 
the Greek church, rather than its deified dead saints :* also, in my 
thinking that, when styling the members of the Greek church ‘Pwyawe 


* I trast Mr. Arnold, in his promised comment on this in his next letter, will 
not forget to refer to the Latin extract from Raderus’ Latin Version, given by me 


at p. 302, vol, ii. (third edition,) as my authority; as well as to the Greek text, 
which he knows I then had not. 


* British Magazine for June, pp. 662, 663. 

* ** Since I wrote the remarks in the text, I find from a quotation in Dr. Gieseler’s 
essay, that Photius has, in one passage, coupled the cross and baptism together.” 
Why, then, having found this, did not Mr. old alter his text? May not what 
he has said about “ the carelessness, laziness, and wilful disregard of accuracy,” of 
which J should have been guilty had my abbreviated narrative of Sergius’ conver- 
sion been still in MS. when I discovered the abbreviation, and I not corrected it, 
—I say, might not some little of his own measure be here not unfairly dealt out by 
(Ea. Wolf, Hamburg. 1772.) 

otias contra Manich., i. 81, 82. | . 1772. 

” British Magazine for May, p. 558. 
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they may have had a reference to the seven-hilled city of the Apoca- 
lypse, instead of simply intending thereby that national appellative of 
the people of the Greek empire. On these two points I beg to say, 
that I have not the slightest objection to any one so construing the 
words as Mr. Arnold prefers to do. My argument is not affected 
thereby.. And though the obvious reasons that present themselves in 
favour of the views which I have suggested* are not encountered by 
him, or indeed suggested, yet they are not reasons (especially in the 
latter case) that I can with any full confidence rest upon. Yet once 
more, I am charged, (not indeed as a misre ntation of Petrus 
Siculus’ “ words or opinions,” but as a false induction from Petrus’ 
narrative,» with having thus written : “ It appears from the narrative 
that this eminent Paulikian (Sergius) was before his conversion a young 
man of excellent moral character ;’’ and having in another place, spoken 
of “his admitted learning and wisdom.” My reference in the notes 
was to the Paulikian woman’s reported first address to him: “ Audio 
te, Domine Sergi, literarum scientia et eruditione, preestantem esse, ac 
bonum preeterea virum usquequaque ;” not, however, of course, irre. 
spective of its context in the narrative. But, says Mr. Arnold, this was 
but “the ing address of a disreputable female ;’’ (aceuye rivos 
:) a phrase that he again and again applies to her. Acepvog, 
et me here beg to say, does not necessarily mean morally di 

and unchaste; it may also mean impious. But, admitting that Petrus 
uses the word in the former sense, what are we to think of the truth 
of the charge, when we find her vocation described so differently by 
Photius ; and find her accordingly, on her first interview with this 
young man, by Petrus’ and also Photius’ own reports,®? not tempting 
im to any act of immorality, but earnestly addressing him on the most 
solemn subject of religion? What, when we find moreover, that 
neither one nor other of these historians, with all their unmeasured 
bitterness of feeling towards him, make charge against him of subse- 


* British Magazine for July, p. 66. Wolf,on Photius, i. p. 18, expresses his opinion 
that Rome, the seven-hilled city, may have been alluded to in this appellative, as 
having been previously regarded as the metropolis of Christendom. But he seems 
pot to have taken into account the great schism that had, in Photius’ time, taken 


place between the Eastern Greek, and Western Roman church. 


The appellative ‘Pwuaio, when directly opposed to can hardly be 


tuk, any thing but a religious appellative. Again, as to the dycor, it is 
surely the exorcisers that can only be properly said to cast out devils, not the departed 
saints, whose names might be invoked by the exorcising priests, which latter, I 
suppose, would be Mr. Arnold’s mode of explanation. Of which explanation Dr. 
Gieseler, at p. 117 of his Essay, suggests a curious view. The saints of the Catholics 
would be deemed by the Paulikians, he observes, servants of the Demiurge, or Evil 
god; and by his help would cast out demons? Whose servants then, it is natural 
to ask, were these dwmons? Surely not the good God's. And if the evil god’s, 
then what of the argument, If Satan cast out Satan, &c.? I may have to refer to this 

int again. I need hardly observe that dy.o: and ») ay:orn¢ ow were terms applied 

the Greek church to priests, and especially bishops. 

™ British Magazine for May, p. 553. 

. As being the contrary to ceyzvoc, which often means pious, devout. 

Photius describes the woman as wpsoBeveca re eat KnpuTreca ra Maviyawy 

oAtBpia Soypara’ That was her vocation and occupation, according to him. And 
he fixes the time of the conversation as at her first interview with t e young man ; 


TO aury rareorn. Wolf's ed. i. p. 99, 100. 
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quent immorality, either with her or any other woman; but on the 
contrary, admit that he maintained throughout ever afterwards, an 
outwardly virtuous and moral character; the which, in fact, made 
him as an heretical teacher, they say, only so much the more dan- 
gerous.* I venture to think that any one of “ the upright and learned 
judges on the me me bench” would, on such a case being brought 
fore them, adjudge the abusive word ageyuvos affixed to the woman 
to be nothing but vile scandal. So that her testimony as to Sergius’ 
general reputation for morality at that time may be considered unim- 
peached ; and also, as to his reputation for attainments and knowledge. 
On which latter point, as on the former, what Photius reports of his 
powers of eloquence and influence strongly tends to corroborate it. 
And here, I am glad tc say, ends the list of what may be considered 
more directly matters of personal in Mr, Arnold's three letters ; 
and which it seemed to me that I might discuss and dispose of without 
trenching very much on that which I reserve as the subject of my next 
letter—viz., the grand question of the real character and faith of the 
Paulikians, 1 have been at some pains to put this list into a certain 
form of arrangement, with a view to each interested reader’s more easily 
grasping both it and the several replies to it in his mind and memory ; 
and I trust that I may thereby have saved him some little portion of that 
weariness in the reading, which, I must confess, I have myself experi- 
enced very abundantly in the writing. Out of all the matter connected 
with these several accusatory charges by Mr. Arnold, I believe that the 
only residuum of evidence or argument applicable to the by cng of 
my view of the great question, and the strengthening of his, will be 
found to consist in the fact—Ist, of Petrus Siculus’ charge against the 
Paulikians respecting the eucharist, being not (so as I had inferred from 
Raderus’ Latin) their disbelief in the éransubstantiation of the sacra- 
mental elements, but their own non-participation of them; whence the 
failure of so much of my argument on that head as depends thereon ; 
2ndly, the fact of Sergius’ having applied to himself, and his presence 
in spirit with bis Paulikian brethren, Christ’s words of promise respect- 
ing Ais ever-continuing presence with the church,—with which latter 
fact I may naturally associate what Mr. Arnold elsewhere observes 
on,“ as in another of Sergius’ letters—viz., his applying certain words 
that St. Paul spoke about /iteral fornication in another and figurative 
sense to spiritual fornication, or apostasy from the truth; so ‘‘ getting 
rid,” argues Mr. Arnold, a little too precipitately, “ with the Apostle’s 
testimony against fornication.” Besides all which, and an attack on 
@ note of mine about the A@yyavo: and MeAyiodiuxravor, On which see 


* I have given various extracts from Petrus Siculas to this effect in my Hore. 
Let me add an example of what Photius says of Sergius on this head: duvor pey 
Thy aperny I, 96. 

* The sentence from which the extract in the preceding note was taken is more 
fully as follows: m@avoy pey enpviat ray aceBeav, Spacrnproy de 
Kpupat To dpovnpa, cat Savoy pey rny aperny okuy be dohug paya, 
kat Puyac avOpwrwy moog kat, EY TY 
yeyovorwy mpoc macay dpaparepytay duyoraroy eat 


rarov.—Ibi 


” British Magazine for July, pp. 60, 61. 
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my remarks below,*! I find, further, in Mr. Arnold’s three letters— 
Ist, a contestation of my argument from certain scriptural notices 
about “ the god of this world” for Paulikian anti-Manichean ortho- 
doxy on the doctrine of two principles :? 2ndly, a contestation of my 
argument from Sergius’ notice of the xopvea, or apostasy of spiritual 
fornicatién, derived to us from Adam, for Paulikian anti-Manichean 
orthodoxy on that fundamental doctrine of the Old 'Testament, as well 
as New, the fall of man :* and 3rdly, a plea, with a view to help out 
both his already written arguments against the Paulikian sectaries, 
and also to help out certain yet to come, for the credibility of the hos- 
tile witnesses, Petrus Siculus and Photius :4 those champions, in Mr. 
Arnold’s eyes, of the Catholic (he affixes his note of admiration® to 
my designation of it as the apostate) church. I particularly beg the 
reader to look back to my opponent’s three last letters, and see whether 
I have in this summary omitted any of his criticisms or arguments, at 
least any one of the slightest importance. 

These five points enter of course too directly into the grand question 
pending, as to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the Paulikians on the 
essential doctrines of the Christian faith, to be properly discussed in my 
present preliminary letter. Yet I cannot help expressing my astonish- 
ment, ere I pass on, at Mr. Arnold’s attempt to give a Manichean 


*t Mr. Arnold’s observations on this are given at p. 61, 62 of the July Number 
of the British Magazine. On the illustration of the not improbable meaning of the 
term Afcyyavor, applied to the Paulikians, from other ancient sectaries so called 
Sor reasons recorded, (and also MeAxiordixravor,) I think Mr. Arnold might, so far 
as that goes, have given me some little thanks and credit: the appellative having, 
I believe, been unillustrated hitherto. But never does ad wey of that nature 
distil, by any chance, from my as pen. As regards what I have said of the 
Paulikians having possibly had Melchisidecnic views about the famous personage 
called Melchisedec in the Old Testament, I meant it in the sense merely of their 
supposing that Melchisedec to have been an appearance of Jehovah, the second 
person of the blessed Trinity. I was not aware of the ancient Melchisedikiani hold- 
ing (so as Gieseler states, probably with correctness,) other or further views on the 
subject than what I have stated. With regard to the view just expressed, I must 
beg to repeat what I said in the Hore, that I think the opinion both innocent and 
hard to be refuted. Did not one who is called the Captain of the Lord’s host ap- 
pear to Joshua; who was yet ae mpancny, | Jehovah, the Second person of the Trinity ? 
And do we not know that Christ was King of Salem and King of righteousness, the 
two titles given to Melchisedec? Has Mr. Arnold never thought of the difficulty 
of solving the questions, how Melchisedec, if a mere mortal man, could be without 
Sather and without mother, &c.? and, again, how he could be greater than Abraham ? 
I am, of course, not unaware of the usual solutions of these points, agreeably with 
Mr. Arnold’s view: nor am I unaware of difficulties on the other view of the ques- 
tion. But I must beg to express my persuasion that Mr. Arnold has not advanced 
one step in his Critique, either towards proving the irrationality of the view 1 
speak of, (taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration ;) or proving 
that they who hold it “ cannot believe in the inspiration of the New Testament.” It 
is a mysterious, as well as most interesting, subject ; of which neither my opponent 
nor I shall ever be able to sound the depths. 

© British Magazine for July, pp. 65, 66; a passage in which he asserts my line 
ade memes to be full of “ loose, or exaggerated, or untenable propositions.” We 

see. 
, “ See British Magazine for June, p. 664, and for July, p. 60. 

British Magazive, pe. 62, 63. 


* British zine for June, p. 660. He cites a passage from the Horm thus 
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colouring to Sergius’ statement about the wopvea iy ex re Adap 
mepcxecpeOa, the apostasy derived to us from Adam; which words, 
iw wepexecueOa, totally overlooked by him in his argument, do at once 
scatter his reasonings on this head to the four winds, just as completely 
as the tenour of the Paulikian woman’s acknowledged conversation with 
Sergius scatters to the winds his reasonings from my mistaken ascri 

tion to that. woman of Petrus Siculus’ own comment on part of it.— 
Even yet more I must express my astonishment at his thus anxiously 
ascribing to the Greek church of the ninth century, and its writers, 
the character of Catholic orthodoxy, and pointing his note of irony 
against the very idea of its being apostate ;*° considering, as I do, that 
Mr. Arnold is thoroughly aware that at that time not only had the 
Greek church forsaken the one adorable Mediator between God and 
man, Christ Jesus, for other mediators, and other objects of worship, 
—the Virgin Mary, the departed saints, the saints’ images, the wooden 
cross,—but that it punished with anathema and with death those who 
refused them such worship: considering, further, that Mr, Arnold is a 
minister of the Protestant reformed Church of England, and as such 
has solemnly declared his belief of the godly doctrine of its second 
Book of Homilies—that on Peril of Idolatry specially included, which 
designates (justly designates) the state of Christendom at the time re- 
ferred to (Greek as well as Roman) as that of “ damnable idolatry :'’" 
—considering yet again that Mr. Arnold in a better mood has thus 
expressed himself—“ There is hardly any language too strong to ex- 
press my own sense of the danyer and unscriptural character of the 
invocation of saints, and especially of the blessed Virgin, as I believe 
it to be commonly practised in the Church of Rome;” and of the 
Greek church, that “ its doctrinal corruptions are nearly the same as 
those of the Papacy.’’48 Did the circumstance of Photius being “ the 
Patriarch of Constantinople,” “the second see in rank of the Christian 
church,” and “ one whose learning it would be idle to panegyrize,” 
embracing, as he did, with all his heart, this system of antichristian 
idolatrous worship, and its vindictiveness, even unto blood, against all 
who refused conformity with it,—I say, did his learning or his patri- 
archal dignity, those grievous aggravations of his apostasy from the 
faith, help to establish the “character” as well as “ competency ”’ (so 
as Mr. Arnold would have it*’) of this witness against the Paulikians ? 
Mr. Arnold, in his first letter, talks of myself and those who think with 
me “ whitewashing the Paulikians.” Whether we shall succeed in 
exhibiting them freed from the coats of blackening that they have re- 
ceived from their many enemies, will better appear when this part of 


“© See the note previous. At p. 65 of the British Magazine for July, with im- 
plied irony at their being so regarded by me, he calls them “the poor benighted 
catholics.” Catholics is the appellation that he frequently gives them. His sympa- 
thies are evidently altogether with them, and Photius, and even Petrus. 


a 
* T have already to urge this passage on Mr. Arnold in my Pamphlet of 
Reply to his Remarks. 


* See his Remarks, pp. 37, 45. 

** See British Magazine for June, p. 663, for July, p. 62. I shall have to say 
something in my next letter in justification of my so speaking of Photins, as well as 
Petrus Siculus, Mr, Arnold must be well aware of its being correct. 
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our controversy shall have terminated. But there are other religionists 
besides the Paulikians that need to be « whitewashed ;’’® and these, not 
as painted black by their bitter enemies, but by themselves in their 
own writings, nay, and even their own most solemn religious docu- 
ments. And let me take the liberty of saying to Mr. Arnold, that 
before he can effectually whitewash those of the Greek church of the 
times of Petrus Siculus and Photius, he must not only establish as a 
liminary the falsehood of those doctrines on which our own church 
founded, but those (they are in fact the same) which constitute the 

very essence of the gospel of Christ. 

n conclusion, let me take the liberty of expressing my regret, if 
truth on the great question now before us be the real object that we 
ought all of us to have in view, at Mr. Arnold’s having adopted the 
form of critique that he has on my Paulikian argument: I mean that 
of fasciculi of detached unarranged criticisms ; attacks now on the au- 
thor personally, it may be, (and he has not been unfollowed in such 
attacks, )*! now on the work itself; now on a point of detail in one 
argument in the Horee, then on a a of detail in quite another; all 
this without any statement even of any general line of defence of these 
criminated sectaries, much less any systematic assailing of it. I ven- 
ture to think that I have advanced no inconsiderable step towards the 
establishment of the truth respecting them, whatever that truth may be, 
by the simple detaching from other charges of the main charge of 


” British Magazine for May, p. 556, note. 

* At least in the instance of one other opponent, this has been the case strikingly. 
A mistake of inadvertence, or even a misprint, has been considered a fit occasion for 
charging me with deception! Thus, on the First Seal in the Hor, the misprint 
(for such I believe it to be) having occurred of five for four, in quoting the well- 
known passage from Gibbon, “ the armies were restrained by the firm and gentle 
hand of these four successive emperors;” this has been charged on me by that writer 
as a violation of truth! 

Allow me, as I have here alluded to the Seals, ~ 4 argument on which was con- 
cluded some time ago in the British Magazine, to ask your readers’ attention to the 
following addenda; and, if they possess a copy of the Hore, to have the goodness 
to insert it. I had intended to have done so in my last edition, but forgot it. 

My addenda has reference to the history of the five emperors of Nerva’s line, as 
answering to the clause “conquering and to conquer.” 1. Pliny, in his Panegyric 
on Trajan, c. 8, speaks of victory illustrating even Nerva’s short reign: “ Aiiata 
erat ex Pannonia laurea ; id agentibus diis ut invicti Imperatoris exortum (sc. Tra- 
jani, on his adoption) victorim insigne decoraret.” 2. Instead of Antoninus Pius’ 
reign being one of unbroken peace, so as Gibbon has represented it, (and Gibbon’s 
representation has been ur against me,) we learn from Capitolinus, Pausanias, 
and other historians, that his generals were again and again engaged in wars on 
the frontiers, and always with victory resulting; alike over the Britons, Moors, Ger- 
mans, and Dacians, ‘Thus every reign of the five emperors was marked by vic- 
tory. Aurelius, indeed, not till previous defeats on the Danube and Euphrates, had 
marked the gravity of the crisis. M. Guizot has, I believe, remarked on the incor- 
3 of Gibbon in what he has said of the wholly peaceful reign of Antoninus 

ius, 

Let me also ask the favour of those who may possess the Horm correcting the 
citation from Jornandes, given in the article on the Diadem, at the end of the Third 
Volume. I copied his testimony from Rasche, not having access to the original. 
I have subsequently seen it in Muratori’s great work of the Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores; and have been pleased to find that it is Diocletian whom he - oy of as hav- 
ing first worn the diadem, not Aurelian, No doubt Gibbon had the testimony of 
this writer in view when he made his own statement to the same effect. 
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Manicheism, made so long and so loudly against them by writers, ancient 
and modern, alike of the Greek, Roman, and Protestant churches ;— 
testing the truth of the charge by a comparison of the Manichean 
and the Paulikian doctrine on the four most important points in 
every religious system propounded to man, (viz., Ist, its account of 
the origin of man, and causes of his present state and character of 
mixed good and evil ; 2ndly, its statement of the mode of his deliverance 


from the evil ; 3rdly, the future prospects opened in it, as beyond death, 


both for such as embrace the plan of deliverance and such as reject 
and neglect it; 4thly, the authority on which these its doctrines are 
propounded, and by which sanctioned ;) and, as the result of this com- 

arison, publicly declared my conviction, that the fact of the charge of 
Manicheism having been made against the Paulikians by a majority 

rhaps, of the list of writers that Mr, Dowling has specified, (and 

e himself isto be reckoned in the number,) “appeared to me, if 
considered in a mere literary point of view, to be nothing less than one 
of the most extraordinary mistakes in the history of literature.” Ought 
not Mr. Arnold, then, if satisfied that I was wrong on this point, to 
have stated my argument above given, and disproved it ; or, if satisfied 
that I was so far right, to have made the admission, and then fought 
the battle on such other ground as he deemed more tenable? I here 
publicly ask him, Will he take up the gauntlet that I have thrown 
down on this point of accusation? If not, I trust that the fact of m 
opponent’s declining to take it up, able and acute as he is, will be 
considered as a confession of the now recognised absurdity and false- 
hood of that primary and main charge made against the Paulikians: 
which confessed, we shall have advanced a mighty step towards the 
entire clearing of their doctrine and character. The hypothesis of 
some Gnostic doctrinal origin and affinity must then be substituted ; 
and with what result ? I suspect that Dr. Gieseler’s elaborate essay, if 
dissected, will only serve to show that the Gnostic Marcionite hy 
thesis (the best he could imagine) is pretty much as inapplicable to our 
Paulikian sectaries as the Manichean. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


E. B. Exuiorr. 


M. N. D. IN REPLY TO NULLIUS. 


Rev. Sirn,—The reply of Nullius being substantially little more than 
a repetition of what he has said in his former letters, I can in return 
do little else than repeat or refer to what I have already written. 
When I stated that “the sound part of the church of the present 
dispensation is as a first-fruits to God from the Gentiles,” 1 meant that 
the present dispensation is as pre-eminently a Gentile one, as the pre- 
vious dispensation was a Jewish one ; and this opinion I ground on 
such texts as the following :—Matt, xxi. 43, “The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof :” Acts xv. 14, “Simeon hath declared how God at the first 
did visit (or rather, hath first visited) the Gentiles to take out of them 
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a people for his name.’ I have stated what I believe to be the mean- 
ing of this verse and the context. in the British Magazine, vol. xxix., 
pp. 441 and 652, so that it is unnecessary to occupy your pages with 
repeating it here. There were a few proselytes from the Gentiles in 
the times of the Levitical church, as there have been some Jewish 
converts to the Christian church. But that the present dispensation is 
on the whole as characteristically a Gentile one, or nearly so, in respect 
to the great mass of the members of the Christian church, as the past 
was a Jewish one, the texts above referred to seem very distinctly to 
assert, and I should have thought that no one would have denied. 
That expressions taken from the ceremonies of the Levitical church 
are applied in a figurative manner to the Christian church and its 
members, &c., in the New Testament—such, e. g., as ‘‘ spiritual sacri- 
fices,”” “‘ royal priesthood,” &c., and that other terms in reference to 
the ancient people of God, such as “ Jews inwardly,” “ the true cir- 
cumcision,” are also used in a similar manner, no one, that I am aware 
of, ever questioned, Such expressions, when they occur, both in the use 
made of them and by the context, are so manifestly shown to be used 
in a figurative sense, that there seems no possibility of mistake on the 
subject. But that such occasional phrases, or what Nullius has written 
concerning the fact of the Jewish church being the olive tree on which 
the Christian was grafted, (which, of course, no one disputes,) justify us 
in concluding that the passage concerning the 144,000 sealed out of the 
tribes of Israel is to be understood in a similar manner, I am very far 
from being convinced. When tribe by tribe of all the tribes of Israel 
is individually mentioned, (except the tribe of Dan only,—and I need 
not here repeat what has been so often said on that point, and is, of 
course, well known to all who are likely to take the trouble of reading 
these letters,) and the number sealed out of each is specifically stated, 
to suppose that after all this distinct and particular statement the whole 
is a meant for a general figurative representation of the church of 
the whole Gentile dispensation, I must still be permitted to say, seems 
to me most forced and unnatural. If such a passage is not to be taken 
in its literal signification, it seems utterly impossible to know when we 
are to understand the language of Holy Scripture to mean plainly what 
it says; and when there is abundantly sufficient in other parts of 
scripture to support the interpretation which Dr. Todd and others who 
think with him have given to the passage, (and which is well and 
succinctly expressed in the words of Vitringa given in my last letter,) 
there seems the strongest ground for concluding that that interpretation 
is the correct one. Nullius says, that instead of exposing the fallacy 
of his reasons for his exposition, I fall back upon what he calls my 
canon, that “ re that proceeds from a man of such learning, 
judgment, and scholarship as Dr. Todd, is truly invaluable,” and satisfy 
myself with the remark that the plea for his interpretation has no ex- 
istence if the hypothesis of Dr. Todd and Mr. Maitland is well founded. 
I have not the number of the Magazine in which my letter appeared 
at hand, but I believe the words which he has quoted, in which | stated 
my sentiments respecting Dr. Todd, (and which I am not disposed at 
all to qualify,) occurred in no such connexion as this, and were not 
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brought forward with any such absurd view as Nullius insinuates, as 
if l regarded Dr. Todd’s tpse dixit as a sufficient reply to all arguments; 
and thus what Nullius has said concerning Protestant methods of in- 
ducing him to give up his opinion, infallible interpreters, and encyclical 
letters, is altogether wide of the mark. I believe the words occurred 
in a part of my letter where I expressed a wish, in which many, I am 
sure, will concur with me, that Dr. Todd would be able soon to let us 
have his commentary on the remaining part of the Apocalypse. What 
I did say, as far as 1 remember, is what I will now take leave to repeat 
—viz., that the arguments which Dr. Todd and Mr. Maitland had 
brought forward, to prove that the greater part of the Apocalypse re- 
lated to future events, had not been refuted by Nullius or any other 
writer as yet. Attempts to refute them have been made by some, but, 
for the most part, they have been of the same character as what has 
appeared in the letters of Nullius: i. e., objections have been raised 
against singular particular points, or absurdities and contradictions are 
sought for among other writers who apply the prophecies concerning 
Antichrist to future times, and thus prejudice is apparently sought to 
be raised against the writings of Dr. Todd and Mr, Maitland, who are 
described as belonging to the same school. But anything at all deserving 
to be called a systematic reply to their leading arguments and main 
grounds I have not yet seen; and those which profess to be such ap- 
pear to me (and I should think will so appear to most others who have 
impartially weighed both cides of the argument, ) to be palpable failures, 
Until these arguments of theirs are answered, and until the great 
question is settled, to what period of time, past or future, the pro- 
phecies concerning Antichrist refer, it seems to me useless to speculate 
respecting subordinate particulars, Some of the reasons which con- 
vince me that these prophecies relate to the future, I have stated in 
my last letter on the comparison of Rev. vi. with Matt. xxiv. On 
this point Nullius in his reply has said nothing. Another point which 
goes far to determine this question is, whether the 1260 days are to be 
regarded as literal days, or as years, or (as Nullius apparently seems 
to hold) a period of an undefined duration. I have given some reasons 
which satisfy me that literal days are intended—viz., in Dan. iv. the 
seven times spoken of in respect to Nebuchadnezzar must inevitably 
be understood of literal years. In the same prophet occurs the noted 
expression, “a time, times, and the dividing of time” (Dan. vii, 25), or 
“a time, times, and an half,” asin Dan, xii. 7. Consistency of rea- 
soning seems absolutely to require that we should in the same author 
understand the same term in the same sense, unless some very con- 
vincing reason can be assigned why we are required to regard it in a 
contrary one; and in the present instance, instead of any such reason 
existing, there is very strong ground, on the other hand, why we should 
feel bound to take the term in its plain, literal sense—viz., that it oc- 
curs in Dan. vii., in a part of the chapter where an explanation is given 
to the prophet of a symbolical vision which had been shown to him; 
and surely if there be any parts of scripture which we can most con- 
fidently feel assured must be intended to be taken in their literal signi- 
fication, it must be these. When, then, we find the same phrase occur- 
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ring inthe Apocalypse with so evident a reference to the same events 
and circumstances, that all interpreters are agreed that the phrase is 
adopted by St. John from the prophet Daniel, there seems to me to 
be no rational ground whatever for understanding the phrase and its 
corresponding ones of anything else than three literal years and a half; 
and when this supposition is confirmed by the general testimony of the 
Fathers, and by what may be gathered from the consideration of types 
(e. g., the three and a half years in Ahab’s reign, so often referred to), 
the demonstration appears as complete as in such a case is possible.: 

Until these and other arguments which have been advanced to prove 
that the prophecies in question relate to the future have been satis- 
factorily refuted, I cannot but regard the reasonings by which Nullius 
and others would explain them of times past and present as groundless, 
and I have not noticed the testimonies which he speaks of having ad- 
duced, because, for the reasons which I have assigned, I am convinced 
that they are altogether irrelevant. 

I will only add (in reference to the only remaining part of his letter 
which seems to require notice), that great as is the name of St. Jerome, 
I am not aware that even he has any claims to be regarded as an “ in- 
fallible interpreter.”’ Itis well known that in his time Origen’s method 
of dealing with the Scriptures had begun to prevail, and on this fae 
I quite agree with what I have quoted from Mosheim, in the letter 
inserted by you in the British Magazine, vol. xxx. p. 542. 

Your readers, who are interested in these discussions, will be glad, 
I think, to be referred to three very able essays in the Theologian, on 
the prophecies concerning Antichrist ; one in No. 5, “on the Vision of 
the Beasts in Daniel and the Apocalypse ;”’ a second in No. 6, en- 
titled, “ Antichrist and his Times;”’ and a third in No. 9, “ The Christian 
Vision of the Last Times.” 

I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 
M. N. D. 


CHURCH-RATES. 


Sin,—I reside in a borough, the representation of which is likely to be 
very fiercely contested at the forthcoming election. The friends of 
one of the candidates have given it ont, in order to advance his in- 
terest, that he is an enemy to church-rates, and will do what he can 
in the senate, if admitted there, to abolish so odious an impost: and 
there is every probability, when the new parliament is assembled, that 
a fresh attempt will be made to obtain this object. We shall again be 
reminded of the injustice of compelling Dissenters to contribute to the 
support of services which they disapprove of; and the plea of con- 
science will, as usual, be urged, to give a sacredness to their opposition 
to this payment, The plea of conscience is indeed too serious a thing to 
be disregarded; and when urged in real sincerity, it ought to prevail, 
so far as is compatible with the public good. But most assuredly one 
cannot feel respect for that kind of conscience which scruples at the 
payment of money, and yet feels no scruple at the receiving of money, 
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when the same objections which lie against the one lie still more 
strongly against the other. 

An example will illustrate what I mean. 

There are in this town, as in most, 1 suppose, of the same size, 
drapers who act as undertakers, and one or two of these are Dissenters. 
They, like other Dissenters, feel, as they think, a conscientious objection 
to the payment of church-rates, because they are levied for the main. 
tenance of religious services, which they consider unscriptural and 
erroneous, Yet these same persons, when called on to act as under- 
takers at a funeral, and in that capacity to attend the service of the 
church, appear to feel no scruple at doing so. The funeral service, 
you are aware, is, in the eyes of the Dissenters, one of the most objec- 
tionable in the prayer-book of the Church of England—the one against 
which the strongest terms of reprobation are used, as if it taught the 
most dangerous error. And yet Dissenters, as undertakers, attend 
this pernicious service without apparently the least sign of compunc- 
tion. I have often officiated at the burial of the dead when a Dis- 
senter has in this capacity attended the procession, and entered the 
church, and gone from thence to the grave, and has been present at 
every part of the service, and yet I have not noticed in his demeanour 
anything like the workings of an uneasy conscience—no symptom of 
perplexity, much less of remorse, was visible on the occasion. This, 
at least, I may say with confidence, and many, I doubt not, can say 
the same, that I never heard of a Dissenter, when called upon to fur- 
nish a funeral for the church, requesting his customer to go to some 
other tradesman for the purpose; for that his conscientious scruples 
would not allow of his being present at the service. Now, surely per- 
sonal attendance on a religious service is an act which much more 
directly countenances that service than the payment of a rate which 
the law makes compulsory. What is the reason, then, that the Dis- 
senter scruples not at the one, while he does at the other? Is it not 
merely because in the one case he is the receiver, and in the other the 
payer of money. And is such a conscience, I ask, to be venerated ? 
and are we, out of regard to it, to allow the ancient laws of the country 
to be repealed, and the church to be spoiled of those revenues with 
which the piety of our forefathers endowed her, in order to enable her 
to maintain in every city and village of our land the worship of 
Almighty God ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, X. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOME NOTES ON THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Sir,—Among the notes on the Common Prayer, in the Appendix to 
Nicholls’ Commentary, is a series printed from an interleaved book in 
Bishop Cosin’s Library, at Durham, and written by a person who 
styles Bishop Overall his “ lord and master.” 
It has been the practice of a certain recent school to cite these notes 
as the work of Bishop Overall, or, at least, as expressing his views, 
02 
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and having the sanction of his authority. Indeed, some members of 
the school, not content with ascribing to them the authority of Overall 
as an individual divine, have endeavoured almost to erect them into a 
doctrinal symbol, on the ground of their being supposed to have pro- 
ceeded from the same author with a portion of our Church Catechism. 
Your pages have, I think, contained more than one protest against 
such misuses of the notes; and I myself, between three and four years 
ago, remarked on the subject in a passage, of wh -h the following is an 
extract :— 

“ Something depends on [the authorship], as the name of Overall is 

of high authority, while the notes approach more nearly than the 
standard divinity of that time in general to certain peculiarities, of the 
nonjurors. It is, therefore, proper to observe that there is no reason 
for supposing the writer to speak for any one besides himself. He does 
not profess to do so; and if, as is assumed, he made use of his ‘ lord 
and master’s’ collections, it does not follow that he must have expressed 
Overall’s exact opinions. Jt would not surprise me to find that the 
authorship is to be ascribed to Cosin, in his days of less mature judgment. 
He was Overall’s librarian, and was only twenty-four years of age at 
the death of his patron, in 1619—the date of the book in which the notes 
were written.” * 
__ In the first volume of Hickes’ Treatises on the Priesthood, just pub- 
lished in the Anglo-Catholic Library, I have had the satisfaction of 
finding my conjecture as to the authorship confirmed. It is stated 
(D. 107) that the editor of Cosin’s Works, in the same series, “ has 
identified these notes as Bishop Cosin’s, by his marked and beautiful 
handwriting ;” and in an additional note, at the end of the volume, we 
are informed that they are recognised as his in “ the catalogue of his 
library, drawn up by his secretary, under his own eye.” 

You will probably agree with me in thinking that it is worth while 
to draw attention to the facts thus ascertained. The notes are not in 
any sense Bishop Overall’s; nor can they be said to have the authority 
of Bishop Cosin, inasmuch as they were written by him when a young 
man. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Bekesbourne, July 3, 1847. J. C, ROBERTSON. 


MR. FABER’S COCK-ON-A-BELL STORY. 


Sm,—The following extract from a work of Mr. Faber’s deserves more 
notice than it is likely to attract, unless given in a detached form. 
Few persons may read the volume in which it occurs; but numbers 
will peruse the passage in your magazine. I send it, therefore, to you, 

in order that Mr. Faber's sattalatinery powers may become better — 
known to my countrymen. Mr, Faber has ever been remarkable for 
positive assertions. When once he gets a notion into his head, whether 
correct or otherwise, he gives it forth for the benefit of the public. He 


* How shall we Conform to the Liturgy ? 2nd ed, p. 134. 
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has been not a little remarkable for self-contradiction, in his writings. 
Thus at one period of his life he has confuted opinions which he main- 
tained at another. I refer now especially to his works on Prophecy, 
on which subject the reverend gentléman's published views are so 
diversified, that it is not unusual, oa the mention of his opinions, to be 
told, that he holds the direct contrary. Any man has a right to change 
his opinions, but after ‘repeated changes, he must not marvel if the 
public attach very little value to any of his statements, To this unen- 
viable position Mr. Faber, by dint of perseverance, has raised himself. 

But I need not refer more particularly to Mr. Faber’s writings on 
Prophecy, since on all such subjects he has ceased to be an authority, 
The following extract presents him in another character :—= | 

“ Bernard, blinded by prejudice, and led away by the idle cock-on- 
a-bell stories of tlie age, never seems to have considered the utter im- 
probability, that numerous priests, who possessed whatever knowledge 
was then possessed, should forsake their all to join a body of absurdly 
unscriptural and despised and proscribed Manicheans: for such, if we 
may credit Bossuet’s extraordinary band of witnesses, were the old 
Cathari or Albigenses. ; 

“T have used the expressive proverbial phrase cock-on-a-bell, fami- 
liarly corrupted into cock-and-a-bull, in its true and genuine application 
to the fabulous narratives of Popery. There is some measure of an- 
tiquarian curiosity attendant upon it, which may rival the singular 
metamorphosis of the Pix and Ousel into the familiar sign of the Pig 
and Whistle. During the middle ages, as we learn incidentally from 
Reinerius, Gallus-super-campanam was the ecclesiastical hieroglyphic 
of a Romish Priest: and, as the gentlemen of that fraternity dealt 
somewhat copiously in legends rather marvellous than absolutely true, 
the ‘contempt of our English Protestantism soon learned proverbially 
to distinguish any idle figment, such, for instance, as the tales re- 
specting Albigensic Manichéism, by the burlesque name of a cock-on- 
a-bell-story, or, as we now say, a cock-and-a-bull-story.’’* 

Your readers will like to see the passage in Reinerius, on which, if 
Mr. Faber had ever consulted the work, which must be very doubtful, 
the above most extraordinary passage is grounded. Itis as follows:— 

“Item, mysticum sensum in divinis scripturis refutant, preecipue in 
dictis et actis ab ecclesia traditis: ut quod gallus super campanile sig- 
nificat doctorem.’’+ 

Reinerius is reckoning up the heresies of the Leonists, and among 
other things he alleges, that they deny that the cock on the steeple sig- 
nifies a teacher or preacher. It was commonly believed that the cock 
on the tower was the emblem of the spiritual watchman, whose duty 
it was to give warning of approaching danger; in other words, of the 
clergy or teachers of religion. 

But what has Mr. Faber done with this passage? It is certainly 
charitable to suppose that he had never read Reinerius, but that he 
had been misled by some writer, who, in professing to give the passage, 

* Faber’s Ancient Vallenses and p. 76. 
mi Reinerius contra Waldenses ap. Bib. Patr. Tom. LV. Parsii col, 751, Ed. Par, 
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had incorrectly transcribed it, giving campanam for campanile. If Mr. 
Faber really consulted Reinerius, and then, after misquoting his author, 
actually reasoned upon the quotation as correct, it follows, that no 
reliance can be placed upon any extracts which he professes to give 
in his voluminous writings. Neither are his arguments on any subject 
entitled to any weight, since they may be founded, as in the above 
instance, on false quotations. Acting on Mr. Faber's principle, a man 
may support any opinions, however absurd. 

The reader will not fail to remark, that Mr. Faber adopts his false 
quotation as a new discovery, the credit of which belongs entirely to 
himself. No one will dispute the palm with him. He has found out 
the true origin of the proverb, “ A Cock-and-a-Bull-Story.” 

Really, sir, it is painful to find a man acting such a very ridiculous 

So strong is his inclination to cast reflections on the middle 
ages, that he even holds himself up to the ridicule of posterity, by 
putting forth a false statement—a statement purely of his own in- 
vention—rather than examine the author whom he professes to quote. 
How any man could have been guilty of such egregious folly, it is 
difficult to conceive. Whatever may have been the ignorance of the 
dark ages, a8 they are designated, it could not have been more dense 
than that which originated the passage from Mr. Faber's book. 

We have seen that Mr. Faber is unworthy of credit in his version 
of the Cock-and-a-Bull Story ; and I should be much obliged if some 
of your readers would inform us whether he can be depended on in 
his statement respecting the Pig and Whistle. It is more than pro- 
bable that he is equally in error in both cases, though not, perhaps, 
equally absurd. 

One thing I have omitted, though it deserves especial notice. It 
will be seen that Mr. Faber makes the expression, A Cock-and-a-Bull 
Story, to be a Protestant proverb. It had its origin in English Pro- 
testantism. Mr. Faber must take care lest posterity should make 
another application of the proverb, and designate his statement as 4 
Cock-and-a-Buil Story. At all events, Mr. Faber’s account of the 
Cock-on-a-Bell is altogether 4 Cock-and-a-Bull Story. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
OXONIENSIS. 


MR, ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR. ELLIOTT. 
LETTER IX. 
THE PAULICIANS—continued. 


Tur charge against which Mr. Elliott next attempts to defend the 
Paulicians, is that of “ denying Christ's true incarnation and birth from 
the Virgin Mary.” The nature of his defence is, that their jealousy was 
not for Christ, but for the Virgin Mary: and he observes, that the 
charge, even as given, is bot consistent with itself, for that with it is 
coupled a statement which makes mention of her parturition of Christ. 

The ch arge as stated by Mr. Elliott is this: “They reject with 
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hatred the Mother of God always a Virgin; honour her with no place 
among the blessed ; and speak not of Christ as born of her, but.as hav- 
ing brought down a body with him from heaven, (p. 304.)",.....,. 
_. The words translated, they “ honour her with no place among the 
blessed,” are, unde why éy ray rarrav dreyBiig 
dxapOunoe. ‘The charge therefore is, that they did not even give her 
@ place in the bare number of good persons. But with respect to their 
denial of our Lord's proper birth of the Virgin Mary,* the accusation 
is made in the most definite way by Photius, by Petrus Siculus, by 
Cedrenus, and (virtually) by the Formula of Abjuration. Ali the wit. 
nesses tell us, with a perfect agreement amongst themselves, what was 
the usual evasion by which Paulicians attempted to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question, whether they did or did not deny, that our 
Lord was born of a virgin. They said, that they did believe him to 
have been so born ; but in saying this, they meant by the Virgin, the 
heavenly Jerusalem.—As to the charge being inconsistent with itself, on 
account of the added statement that Mary, after the parturition of 
Christ, had many sons by Joseph, this supposed inconsistency is done 
away with by the statement, as given by Mr. Elliott himself(p. 237), 
that when they were driven to confess that He came forth from,the 
Virgin, they maintained that He brought down His body from heaven, 
and passed through her, not tanquam per carnalem (as Mr. Elliott prints 
the word in both his first and ¢hird editions) but tanquam per canalem. 

This coming forth from the Virgin’s womb, though not, indeed, by 
a proper birth (after, that is, a true, though miraculous conception), is 
sufficient to justify the use of the wards, pera roy rov Kuplov réxov. 

It will need no more” (continues Mr, Elliott) “ to satisfy him that 
the charge was, as the Paulikians ever contended it was, most un- 
founded ; and that the real point of dispute and difference between 
them and their accusers of the Greek church was not this, but the 
identity or exact similarity of Christ’s human nature with that of his 
Virgin Mother.’ Mr. Elliott then states his own opinions with reference 
to our Lord’s human nature. “ We know,” he says, “that Christ’s 
human nature was subject to feelings, wants, sufferings, sympathies, 
like our own. But we know also that it was in one respect unlike to 
ours: it was without sin. ‘He was made in the likeness only of 
sinful flesh :’ and whereas ‘ the first man was of the earth earthy, the 
second man (even in regard of his human soul and nature),+ was the 
Lord from heaven,’ ”’ 


* From Mr. Elliott’s printing the words, “and speak not of Christ as born of her,” 
in italics, I presume that he means to call our attention to the fact, that their rejec- 
tion of the Virgin is first named, and their opinion about the birth of Christ ap- 
pended to it; but where the charge is first stated, Petrus begins with laying down 
the true doctrine of our Lord’s incarnation, after which he quotes the passages of 
the prophets, which he supposes to have foretold His birth of the Virgin, and then 
conclades with the words: “ let no man think that I have just now brought forward 
without a reason the testimonies»about the ever-virgin Mary, the mother of 
God ; for being enemies of the truth they teach that her divine partarition took 
place in seeming (iv doefoe:) and not in reality, and babble about her having other 
sons by Joseph after her divine birth.” 

+ The italics are mine. 
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To assert that our Saviour was the Lord from heaven, not merely 
from the unity of His personal subsistence after his assumption of 
humanity, but “in regard of his human soul and nature,” what is it 
but to deny the truth of our Lord's human nature, as it has ever been 
held by the Church? The doctrine of the Church is, that Christ's 
human nature was exalted to heaven as a reward for the sinless obe- 
dience which that nature, when united to the Godhead in the one 

rson of Christ, had paid to the law and will of the Eternal Father. | 
Se Bishop Bull (Defensio Fid. Nic., p. 54): “Humanam autem 
Christi naturam, pro suo captu, in societatem gloria et honoris cum 
divina Filii Dei personé venisse, non diffitemur.’’—* Interim humana 
Christi natura post mortem exaltata, divini imperii atque honoris par- 
ticeps facta est, non per se, sed ratione hypostasis Verbi, a qué illa sus- 
tentatur, et cui unita est.” He presently quotes St. Athanasius: ei 
yap air) iavriy péipog éori Krioparwy, dda Beod 
yeyore capa. 

“ First, therefore, we must acknowledge,” says Bishop Pearson, “a. 
true, real, and proper conception, by which the Virgin did conceive of 
her own substance the true and real substance of our Saviour, Secondly, 
as she did at first really and properly conceive, so did she also nourish 
and increase the same body of our Saviour, once conceived by the true 
substance of her own.” 

It seems to me impossible to reconcile Mr. Elliott’s assertion, that 
Jesus was the Lord from heaven, even in regard of his human soul and 
nature, with the doctrine of the New Testament and of the Church. 
With respect to His sou/, (as well as His body,) Bishop Pearson is full 
and express; “ Certainly if the Son of God would vouchsafe to take 
the frailty of our flesh, he would not omit the nobler part, our soul, 
without which he could not be man. For Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature ; one in respect of his body, the other of his soul. Wis- 
dom belongeth not to the flesh, nor can the knowledge of God, which 
is infinite, increase : he, then, whose knowledge did improve together 
with his years, must have a subject proper for it, which was no other 
than a human soul. This was the seat of his finite understanding and 
directed will, distinct from the will of his Father, and consequently of 
his divine nature; as appeareth by that known submission: noé my 
will but thine be done.’’ “Which is to be observed and asserted 
against the ancient hereticks,* who taught that Christ assumed human 
flesh, but that the Word or his Divinity was unto that body in the 
place of an informing soul.” : 

To return from Mr, Elliott’s painfully incorrect assertion to the 
Paulicians ; if we believe him, we must suppose that Petrus Siculus 
was filled with such “ zeal for the Virgin Mary,” that it was only to 
save her honour that “the charge of disbelieving Christ’s incarnation” 
was affixed, “as a mere rider and corollary to that of dishonouring the 
Virgin Mother of God.’ That his zeal for the Virgin reached this 
height, I see no signs whatever in Petrus’s narrative. No doubt we 
find in his narrative expressions used concerning her whom all gene- 


* The Arians and Apollinarians. 
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rations shall call blessed, that we know to be exceedingly dangerous, to 
say the least: but they are greatly exaggerated by Mr, Elliott, partly 
from his trusting his miserable old version, and partly from his utter 
want of respect for the most solemn decisions of the ancient Church. 

Take this remarkable instance of exaggeration from the first cause : 
He quotes the following passage as containing a prayer of Peter's: 
—* Quod precor ut divis omnibus comprecantibus Det pater et semper 
virgo Maria ratum habeat effectumque reddat,”” In the original this is 
very much less strong, there being no mention whatever of the Virgin's 
effecting what Petrus desired: éy—aiwrvia 
ebyaic Kai mpeoPeias brepayiac kai Mapiag 
kal rayrwv dyiwy. The form ebyaic xai is that of the 
Liturgy of St. Basil; it belongs to the least developed state of attribut- 
ing a mediatorial character (here only an ambassadorial one) to the 
intercessions of the saints. 

Mr. Elliott’s total want of respect for the decisions of the ancient 
Church is shown by his implied praise of Nestorius, whose opinion the 
Council of Ephesus (S¢, Cyril at the head of 200 bishops) pronounced 
to be heretical. ‘The Christian world, as i¢ was called,” (says he,) 

“was agitated to its centre with indignation against him, who, preferring 
a more scriptural phraseology to the phraseology and definitions of man, 
would call her the mother of Christ, and not the mother of God.” 

Bishop Pearson shows that the ancient fathers did no¢ call her “ the 
mother of God,” but intended by the epithet @eordxog to express their 
belief that she was truly and properly the mother of Him’ who was 
both God and man, or (as others expressed it) of Him who was God. 
But to waive this; did Nestorius do no more than “ prefer a more 
scriptural phraseology to the phraseology and definitions, of man?” Mr. 
Elliott might have learnt from Hooker, that the contest between Nes- 
torius and the church was not a contest about a name; but that Nes- 
torius “ teaching rightly that God and man are distinct natures, did 
thereupon misinfer that in Christ those natures can by no conjunction 
make one person.”"* From the unity of Christ’s personal being, “it 
followeth’”’ (he says) ‘‘ against Nestorius, that no person was born of 
the Virgin but the Son of God.” 

The Nestorians, then, by that rejection of the term Oeordxog, in which 
Mr. Elliott sees no more than a preference of scriptural phraseology to 
the phraseology and definitions of man, were guilty of “ rending Christ 
asunder and dividing him into two persons,’’+ Ought not this to con- 
vince us that what Mr, Elliott calls “ zeal for the Virgin Mary,” is not 
necessarily unconnected with zeal for the true doctrine of Christ's in- 
carnation and human nature ? 

As to the mention of her having had many sons by Joseph after 
the parturition of Christ, does Petrus’s making this assertion a charge 
against the Paulicians prove, either that he was filled with a false zeal 
for the Virgin, or that Mer honour was a dearer thing to him and the 
Catholics than the truth of Christ’s humanity? To quote Bishop 
Pearson once more: “ We believe the mother of our Lord to have 


* Book v. 52—4. + Hooker. 
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been, not oniy before and after his nativity, but also for ever, the most 
immaculate and blessed Virgin.” Mr. Elliott will, | am sure, allow 
that Bishop Pearson’s belief of the perpetual virginity of Mary the 
mother of our Lord was not inconsistent in him with a sincere zeal 
for the Catholic doctrine of our Lord's incarnation, 

But Mr. Elliott sees another instance of exaggerated * zeal for the 
Virgin” in the “ misapplications of propheey” of which Petrus is 
guilty, 1 mast confess that his sins in the line of prophetical interpre- 
tation are, in my opinion, of a very insignificant magnitude, com- 
pared with Mr. Elliott’s; for to what dothey amount? After the 

declaration, “ quam rem tota lex vetus omnesque vates jam 
olim manifestis oraculis contestati sunt,” he particularizes the poria 
clausa solique Deo pervia from Ezek, xliv. 2 ; the fons signatus of Cant. 
iv. 22; and the “radix Jesse cujus de radice virgo et flos ascendet.” 
[It should be, “ erit radix Jesse," virgo, “ et flos de hac radice escendet,” | 

1, As to the porta clausa; Bishop Pearson applies this prophecy to 
the Virgin, by way of accommodation, if no more. ‘ The peculiar 
eminence ee avparelleled privilege of that mother, the special honour 
and reverence due unto that Son, and ever paid by her, the regard of 
that Holy Ghost who came upon her and the power of the Highest 
that overshadowed her, the singular goodness and piety of Joseph, to 
whom she was espoused, have persuaded the Church of God in all 
ages to believe that she still continued in the same virginity, and there- 
fore is to be acknowledged the ever-Virgin Mary. As if the gate of the 
Sanctuary, in the prophet Ezekiel, were to be understood of her: This 
gate shall be shut ; it shall not be o 3 and no man shall enter by it ; 
entered in oy it, therefore it shall be 

ut.” 

2. As to the fons signatus ; the passage occurs in the Song of Solomon, 
in which a Christian must apply some spiritual or figurative meaning 
to the whole of it. Surely, then, it is no very great offence to apply 
to the perpetual virginity of the Mother of our Lord a text of which 
the first interpretation given in Poole’s Synopsis is: “proverbium est 
pudicitia. Significat sponsam fuisse bene custodile virginitatis.” 

3. As to the root of Jesse, the misapplication, if it exists, is small 
indeed. The true meaning is, I suppose, the family of Jesse (i. e. of 
David, his greater son) in its low and reduced condition, with its branches 
lopt off and its trunk cut down, so that no beauty or strength of the tree 
was visible toany human eye, The Virgin Mary was that represen- 
tative of this family, from which the shoot or branch, foretold by the 

was to spring; and it is really almost indifferent, whether 
we consider the root of Jesse to be the family of David, in its fallen 
state, or the particular member of that outwardly fallen family, of which 
our Lord was actually born. 

Surely no impartial judge cau see in such “ misapplications of pro- 
phecy "a sufficient ground for thinking that Petrus’ “zeal for the 

irgin” was so intense, as to make her honour the first object of concern 


to him, to which the truth of Christ’s human nature was but a secondary 
thing.”—W hy are we not to receive his testimony ? 
To the charge that the Paulicians did not believe our Lord to have 
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suffered really, but only éy doxhoe, Mr. Elliott replies thus: « That 
their views were not phantastic—will appear from various evidence 

(1.) “From their ‘reviling the wooden cross (80 Cedrenus accuses 
them of doing) as an accursed instrument,’ or, as Photius, * as the instru- 
ment of punishment used by wicked men,’ (the same thing that was 
stated of the Petrobrussians long after, and which would be altogether 
without meaning unless in the view of Christ’s having really suffered 
on the cross, )” 

It seems to be a curious argument, to maintain that persons who 
called the cross—an instrument of punishment never used but in the 
case of malefactors of the lowest rank—‘ an accursed instrument,’ or, 
‘an instrument of punishment used by wicked men,’ used words of no 
meaning unless they believed that our Lord really suffered upon a cross, 
Photius, however, if Dr. Gieseler translates him correctly, says that 
they called it “an instrument for the execution of malefactors,” (weil es 
der Uebelthater sey, und unter dem Fluche siehe.) 

(2.) ** From their adoring what they called the cross—viz,, Christ 
who with his arms extended formed it, an act equally meaningless, 
except on the same supposition,” 

Really this is strange arguing. ‘The charge is, that they did not 
believe Christ to have suffered really ; they did believe that he appeared 
to suffer; that he was seen, that is, extended on the cross. Their 
Christ’ (says Dr, Gieseler*) “ had indeed not suffered really, but had 
by his apparently suffering wished to set them an example of enduring the 
sufferings of this life: hence their custom was in times of affliction, to 
lay upon themselves a cross, in literal compliance with the words of 
Christ. Luke, ix. 23.” (Phot. i. p. 29.) If this was their belief, their . 
adoring Christ with his arms extended, is no proof whatever that they 
believed his suffering on the cross to have been rea/, and not éy doxhoe. 

(3.) “From their speaking of their labours, poverty, and suffering, 
as a part of the following of Christ’s footsteps, as well as of his 
Apostles; and from their regarding him as their forerunner into the 
heavenly Jerusalem, an office which, except as one of real human 
nature like our own, he could scarce have been supposed to sustain.” 

For the first statement, I believe it to be a mistake, There is, I 
think, no allusion of the kind in Sergius’s Letters, to which Mr. Elliott 
refers us in his note. As to the latter, the Paulicians are not said to 
have looked upon their Christ as a mere phantasm; but to have sup- 
posed him to have brought down a body from heaven. If they believed 
the Gospels and the Acts (which it is expressly stated by Petrus Siculus 
that they did) they must have believed that he ascended into heaven, 
Our feeling that this ascent is deprived of its true meaning by the sup- 
position that the body that ascended was not a true human body, will 
surely not justify us in saying that the Paulicians must so certainly 
have felt this, that their bolding Christ to have ascended into heaven as 
our forerunner, is a sufficient proof that they believed the sufferings of 
Christ to have been real. I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Lyndon, July 17, 1847. T. K, Arnon. : 


* Page 118. i 
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Practical Sermons. By the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, M.A., Vicar of Albrighton, 
Salop. Vol. Il. don: Rivingtons. Post 8vo. Pp. 317. 


No one, we think, can read these discourses with any degree of 
attention, without perceiving that they are the production of a very 
thoughtful mind, and one habitually and deeply exercised on the great 
subjects of Christianity. They are not, it is true, what some would 
consider striking, for there is nothing declamatory in their style, and 
nothing forced or exaggerated in their statements; but naturalness 
and simplicity are the characteristics, both of the thoughts and of the 
phraseology in which they are clothed. The thoughts, indeed, are as 
far from being common-place, as the language is from being feeble 
and familiar. They are drawn from the stores of deep reflection, 
and yet are brought as it were so near the surface by the means of a 
clear and forcible style, that the simple may easily gather them up ; 
and certainly they who do become possessed of them cannot fail to 
be made wiser and better and happier. There is, moreover, one ex- 
cellence in these sermons (too uncommon, alas, in the present day) 
which we cannot omit to notice. The reader will not find in them 
the nomenclature of any party. Not that Mr. Woodhouse’s principles 
are to be mistaken ; they are too distinctly stated for that. But he 
evidently has a far higher object in view, than to strengthen any 
party by becoming their champion. ° 

The two following passages—the one taken from the sermon en- 
titled ** Asceticism not Holiness ;'’ the other, from that on the *“* Know- 
ledge of the Love of God ’’—will afford a fair specimen of his style :— 


“If we accustom ourselves to think that the character and title of saint- — 
liness is designed only for a few—the very few in comparison who have been 
called saints by man, and as such by some, alas! been worshipped—we are 
almost sure to escape from the conviction, that it is necessary for us to be 
saints ourselves. Even amongst well-disposed persons this conviction is often 
wanting. . .. But in considering the character that constitutes a saint, it may be 
expedient to make some reference to what is usually called asceticism. Now, an 
ascetic is one who debars himself uniformly, and upon a prescribed rule, of 
some of the allowable comforts and enjoyments of life, either with a view to 
the welfare of his soul, or in order better to promote the glory of God. Thus, 
some have withdrawn from the active business of life, have forsaken the plea- 
sures of home, have deprived themselves of the enjoyment of wife and children, 
of pleasant food and cheerful intercourse. The first thing, then, to be observed, 
is this, that it is not a matter of positive obligation: that is, there is no com- 
mand of God requiring this kind of self-denial.....In the beginning, the 
Christians being all of one heart and mind—happy, delightful unity!—had all 
things common. But theinfant community presents no appearance of asceticism. 
No one, I think, upon simply reading the sacred writings, could receive any 
such impression. In the Epistles we find directions as to marriage—the absence 
of any censure as to husbands and wives studying each other’s comfort: in- 
structions as to the conduct of the wives and children of the clergy: a recom- 
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mendation that the younger widows should marry, in order to avoid all occasion 
of reproach: a recognition of the innocency of going to a. feast, and that, too, 
at the house of an unbeliever: of the lawfulness of possessing property, and 
even of retaining slaves. This is the actual state of things recognised in the 
Scriptures ; and since the Christians who then lived were uniformly written to 
as saints, it may safely be concluded that such austerities as were subsequently 
introduced are not matters of obligation, nor necessary to constitute a saint... 
It is not designed by any thing now said to speak lightly of the practice of self- 
denial, Fasting, by which is understood abstaining from allowable things, 
such as eating and drinking, and other innocent pleasures, is evidently spoken 
of in Scripture as a ayer to be observed by Christians, and has also annexed 
to its observance the assurance of a gracious reward. To abridge our own 
enjoyments in order to increase the comforts of others—this is real ark 
But we may be going contrary to God’s will if we make that perpetual whic 

was designed to be occasional. We may be unconsciously doing great mischief 
if our Christianity presents a different aspect from the Christianity of the Bible. 
Meanwhile, let us remember that all of us may be saints without abandoning 
our proper position in life. In the midst of our families, holding every day 
intercourse with the world, we may, with St. Paul, exercise ourselves in keep- 
ing a conscience void of offence. It is not necessary to retire to the wilderness, 
or to shut ourselves up in a cloister, in order to live in the fear of God all the 
day long. We may well believe that God will be better pleased with those who 
endeavour most faithfully to bring their lives into harmony with His will, as 


set before us in His word, than with those who think to please Him by uncom- 
manded austerities.”—pp. 99—111. 


The following passage is taken from the sermon on the “ Know- 
ledge of the Love of God :”°— 


“ The-whole subject, however, which we have been considering, is of interest 
more especially to those who are seeking after righteousness. And how many 
soever there may be, who are doing this—who are really with pure hearts and 
minds anxious to live in the ways of God—to them I would say, Do not suffer 
your minds to continue in doubt as to the love of God. Beware lest you keep 
yourselves in darkness when you might be rejoicing in the light. You need not 
live in doubt, if you are really living to God. A full assurance of His love may 
be attained. It Aas been attained by others, it may be attained by you. It is 
this that will make your thoughts of God cheerful, His service your delight, 
and the hope of glory joyous to your souls. 

“Oh! seek then to attain it, and diligently take heed of every thing likely to 
interfere with it. Your doubts, if doubts you have, may be the suggestions of 
Satan, or they may be the consequence of carelessness in your spiritual life. The 
happy conviction I have spoken of is incompatible either with a life of sin, or 
with a little religion. You must have no doubt that you are living to please God, 
if you would have no doubt that he looks upon you with his favour. Want of 
decision is of necessity accompanied with want of confidence, and want of un- 
reservedness with want of joy and peace. Study, therefore, to be wholly given 
to the will of God. Beware of little sins. ware of everything as to the 
lawfulness of which you stand in doubt. Beware also of having hard thoughts 
of God. Pray that he will reveal to you His character, that you may know His 
love as the angels do in heaven. Thus to know that He loves you will be your 
highest joy. It will alleviate the sorrows of life, and illuminate the prospects 
of eternity. It will make you independesit of the world, and will be to you as 
a well of water that never fails: it will make you gladly go into the presence 
of God, and joyfully perform his will. It will be the greatest comfort in the 
hour of death, and throughout eternity you will have no higher joy than to 
know and believe the love that God has to you.”— pp, 127—129. 
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An Index of such English Books printed before the year MDC, as are now in the ~ 
Li of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which is added, a List of the Plays 


Handel's Dettingen Te Deum. No. 1. 


We have already expressed the pleasure we felt in recommending the 
earlier-numbers of Mr. Novello’s cheap and beautifully printed edi- 
tions of “‘ The Messiah” and “‘ The Creation.’’ These oratorios have 
now been completed; and it is really gratifying to find, that Mr, 
Novello's praiseworthy attempt to render these sublime compositions 
: ‘4 accessible to all classes of musical students, has received so much of 
Bia 7 public approbation as to encourage him to commence editions, in a 

rine similar form, of Judas Maccabeeus and the Dettingen Te Deum. The 
former will be completed in twelve monthly numbers, and the latter in 
five. Wesincerely hope, that in this way the whole of Handel's works 
may be brought within the reach of those, who have hitherto been 


¢ , printed before 1623, in. the Capell Collection. Shree 
ranwell, Under Librarian. Cambridge: Deightons. London: Pickering. 
Svo. Pp. 68. 
| Tuts Index, Mr. Cranwell informs us, has been printed in consequence 
| of the suggestion made by Mr. Maitland in the preface to his Index of 
1 the Early Printed English Books, in Lambeth Library. It must be 
t gratifying to Mr. Maitland to find that the hint he has given, and the 
ia specimen his own Index has supplied, are beginning to produce such 
- \fiae useful results. The first step to a correct knowlege of the History of 
| tae English Literature, is to know what books are in existence, and where 
m ie i ae they are to be found; and the merit of Mr. Maitland’s Index consisted 
| |i not merely in its accuracy, or the amount of bibliographical know- 
ae ledge he brought to his work—but in the almost bald simplicity 
— |iais of arrangement, which, without aiming at any display of learning, 
|, ies ives in a word or two all that one really wants, in a perfectly intel- 
| |i igible and unexpensive form. It is a just tribute to Mr. Cranwell’s 
as ew ite ood sense and good taste, that his Index so closely follows Mr. 
& 4 aitland’s specimen, that one might easily at first sight mistake the 
om te one volume for the other. We sincerely hope that this beginning 
tt mz may find many imitators, and that the example may be extensively 
2 ta Handel's Messiah, in vocal score, with a separate accompaniment for the O 
Arranged by Vincent Novello. No. if 
ovello, 
Hayda’s Creation. No. 9. 
- Handel's Judus Maccabeus. No. 1, 


ay 4 | prevented from studying them by the expensive form in which they 
| 9 were published. Nothing can tend more to raise the public taste, and 
«| to fix a high and masculine standard of musical composition, than a 


general acquaintance and familiarity with the works of Handel; and 
a publisher, who is spirited enough to bring them out in such a shape 
as this, ought to be encouraged and supported. 
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Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromore, consisting of a Taxation 
of those Dioceses, compiled in the year 1306 ; with Notes and Illustrations. By 
the Rev, William Reeves, M.B., M.R.I.A., Perpetual Curate of Kilconriola, 


in the Diocese of Connor. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Booksellets to the 
University. 4to. Pp. 436. 


It is a favourable sign for the Church in Ireland that her Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities are beginning to receive so much more attention 
than had been paid to them of late years, and that the study is now 


approached by persons competent to pursue it, and capable of under- 
standing the mode and the spirit in which antiquarian researches should 
be conducted. We have already noticed with the commendation they 


desérve, the portion which has already appeared of Archdeacon 
Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, and we trust we shall soon have 


to announce the continuation of a work so important in itself, and so 
creditable to its author, both in its design and execution. In the 
work now under our notice, Mr. Reeves has offered another contri- 
bution towards an ecclesiastical history of his country, and the honest 


and pains-taking labour he has bestowed on his work does honour to 
himself, and reflects credit on the Irish church. 


The Taxation reprinted in this work Mr. Reeves considers “ repre- 
sents the fiscal condition of the dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dro« 
more during the years 1306 and 1307. The original is among the 
Rolls discovered in 1807 in the Office of the Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer at Westminster. The income of the benefices in those 
dioceses at that time varied from forty pence a year, to thirty pounds. 

The history of these taxations of the clergy is very curious, and 
the reader will probably be interested with the following account of 
them which Mr. Reeves gives in the Preface to his work. 


“ Among various taxes to which the clergy of these kingdoms were subject 
in the thirteenth and following centuries was one called the Decime Saladine 
or Saladinides. This impost had its origin in the sensation which was expe- 
rienced throughout Europe when the intelligence arrived that the Holy City 
was captured by Saladin. In the year 1188 the Kings of England and France, 
the one in a convention held at Le Mans, the acts of which were in the fol- 
lowing month ratified at the Council of Gaintington, and the other in a council 
assembled at Paris, imposed upon their respective subjects a tax of oneetenth 
of their moveables and annual income, for the relief of the Holy Land. This as- 
sessment, however, underwent an early limitation, and in the following century 
became atax to which theclergy alone were subject. The first memorable instance 
of its exaction in-England, under its modified character, was in 1254, when 
Henry ILI., agreeably to a grant which Pope Innocent IV. had made him the 
peeeemas year, instituted a general valuation of all ecclesiastical benefices in 

ngland, in order that he might with the greater precision levy the Tenths of 
the clerical incomes during the three years to which his grant extended. The- 
rural dean, assisted by three principal rectors or vicars of his deanery, was re« 
quired to make a return of all the ecclesiastical revenues within his deanery, 
certified, as to its accuracy, upon oath. The whole valuation thus compiled, 
received, from the grantor, the name of * Pope Innocent’s Valor,’ or, from. the 
‘agent, Walter de Suthfield, Bishop of Norwich, ‘ the Norwich Taxation,’ and 
continued, until the close of the century, to be the key to all clerical subsidies 
and assessments. In virtue of the same granta collection was made in Ireland, 
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but whether a regular scrutiny was instituted, or how it was conducted, is not 
recorded. By this Valor was regulated the levy which was commenced in the 
year 1274, agreeably to the resolation entered into during the Second Council 
of Lyons, whereby Pope Gregory X. obtained a general grant of the Ecclesias- 
tical Tenths for a term of six years. This amount was all collected for Eng- 
land in 1282, and was on the point of being remitted to Rome when Edward I. 
peremptorily forbade the removal of any portion of it, and soon after took 
forcible possession of the whole, A negotiation was then opened by the King 
of England with the Pontiffs, who, in rapid succession, filled the on chairs, 
and the politic sovereign found means to secure the favour of Martin IV., 
Honorius IV., and Nicholas IV., by promising to undertake an expedition to 
the Holy Land. So successful was he that in 1288 he obtained from the last 
mentioned Pope not only a grant of the Six Years’ Tenths of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, which were in hand, but also of those which were to 
accrue in the same countries, during the six succeeding years. With a view 
to enhance the value of the prospective grants, a new taxation, ad verum Valorem, 
was, by the King’s precept, undertaken, and completed for Canterbury in 1291, 
and for York in the following year. The returns of this taxation became a 
national record, and served as the standard by which all the clerical taxes 
paid to the —— Pope were regulated, until the ecclesiastical survey made 
in the 26th of Henry VIII. ; 

“ As the Tenths of Ireland were included in the grant, a new valuation for 
that country was also deemed expedient, and, accordingly, Pope Nicholas IV., 
in March, 1291, addressed a letter to Thomas St. Leger, Bishop of Meath, and 
Thomas de Chaddesworth, Dean of Dublin, the collectors for Ireland, instruct- 
ing them how to proceed. It directed that the valuation should be struck 
* juxta veram extimationem ; that the tax was to continue for six years, com- 
mencing With the ensuing feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist; that 
all ecclesiastical ranks and conditions were to be subject to it, excepting the 
Templars and Hospitallers, whose services and losses in Palestine entitled them 
to such an exemption ; that the prelates of Ireland were to give all diligence to 
secure an equitable assessment, and promote a speedy collection of the pro- 
ceeds. Inthe February following the King issued a writ to all his bailiffs and 
faithful subjects in Ireland, informing them of the agency of the Bishops of 
Meath and Kildare, and requiring them to facilitate the undertaking by all the 
means in their power. ; 

* The taxation of the churches connected with the Cathedral of St. Patrick 
and the Priory of the Holy Trinity, in the diocese of Dublin, was completed in 
1294, and remains on record; but concerning the rest of Ireland there is little 
known further, than that in July, 1300, Pope Boniface VIII. addressed a bull 
to the collectors appointed by Nicholas IV., instructing them to hand, within 
two months, to the Florentine merchants of the company of Spini, or their 
order, any balance which remained unpaid. This sum, whatever it amounted 
to, was detained by the King’s Justiciaries, and though the Pope wrote to com- 
plain of the violence, he appears to have been easily appeased, for, in February 
following, he granted the King a full acquittance of all the Tenths which he had 
obtained from Ireland, amounting to nearly three years’ proceeds, and, in the next . 
month, a full release of all the sums which he had received, ‘in Terree Sancte 
Subsidiam,’ notwithstanding his having failed to fulfil his promise, in considera- 
tion of the expenses, labours, and difficulties, with which he had been oppressed 
by the severity of the times. ~ 

- “The Church of Ireland appears to have been greatly impoverished at the 
period when Pope Nicholas imposed this tax upon it. The King had addressed 
the archbishops a short time previously, requiring of them to convene their re- 
spective suffragans and clergy, and obtain from them a grant of the tenth of 
eir spiritualities for the ransom of his nephew Charles, and other purposes. 
To this the Archbishops of Tuam and Cashel, and the Bishop of Kildare, seve- 
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rally replied, that they and their clergy were so reduced by war, rebellion, and 
depredation, as to be in the extreme of poverty: and it is probable that the 
meeting of the Irish prelates, which took place at Trim in September, 1291, 
and the resolutions there entered into, arose out of their inability or unwilling- 
ness tc comply with this and similar demands. 

“ Tt appears that in 1302 a fresh assessment of the Tenths was imposed upon 
the Irish clergy for three years. The Pope at the time required a subsidy for 
the war with the King of Arragon, and that he might receive a contribution 
from these countries the more readily, he granted to the sovereign of England 
half the annual proceeds. The King, in his writs for its collection, styles it 
* Decima Papalis,’ and appoints Richard de Bereford, treasurer of Ireland, sub- 
collector under the Bishop of London; and Bartholomew de Ferentino, the 
Pope's agents in the undertaking. 

“The term crusade had by this time lost its original import, and the sud- 
ventio Terre Sancte was now nothing more than a state fiction for securing the 
frequent recurrence of a tax which was destined for home, or, at most, for 
European purposes. In 1306, therefore, the King had again recourse to this 
expedient for levying money, and procured from Pope Clement V. a grant for 
two years of the ecclesiastical Tenths within his dominions. The bishops of 
Lincoln and London were appointed collectors, and the only persons in whose 
favour an exemption was made, were the cardinals, and the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers, of all ranks and houses. 

“ This grant was in the same month extended to four, and, finally, to seven 
years ; with the proviso that Queen Margaret should receive two thousand 
pounds annually for five years; that the Prince of Wales should receive half 
the amount for a certain term; and that a fourth of the proceeds of the last 
four years should be reserved ‘ pro necessitatibus et oneribus Ecclesia Romane.’ 

“ Richard de Berefford, treasurer of Ireland, and William de Ryvere, canon 
of Sarum, were nominated sub-collectors for Ireland; and the King directed 
Thomas Cantock, the Chancellor, to administer to them the oath to execute 
their commission ‘ post positis favore, odio, et timore, amore, et queecunque 
occasione alia, diligenter et fideliter.’ Their agentsy as in the system of the 
Norwich Taxation, were the rural deans, and each deanery returned its own 
account, concluded with the sum of the incomes and tenths therein.” 


In the notes and appendix of this volume Mr. Reeves has collected 
a vast quantity of information regarding the benefices mentioned in 
the taxation. Jt is sincerely hoped that this work will meet with the 
attention it deserves; and that Mr, Reeves may be encouraged to 
prosecute his studies, and to throw still further light on the ecelesi- 
astical history of Ireland. 


AS is of Criticisms upon those Passages of the Old Testament, in which 

differed from the Version ; together with 

an Explanation of various Difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. By the 

Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. If. Part I. London: Longmans. 8vo. Pp. 504. 


Tue former parts of this really useful book having been noticed 
already, it is scarcely necessary to do more than to state that this part 
brings down the commentary as far as the third chapter of the Second 
Book of Samuel. To those who may not have happened to see our 
former notice, we would recommend this work, as affording very 
great assistance to the student in considering the meaning of difficult 
and disputed passages: invaluable to one who has not access to a 
variety of commentators,—and not less convenient to those who have. 


Vou, XXXII.— August, 1847. P 
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“‘Monwmenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicane or Occasional Offices of the Church of 
England —- to the Ancient Use of Salisbury the Prymer in English and 
other Prayers and Forms with Dissertations and Notes By the Rev. William 

"Maskell, M.A. In Three Volumes. Vol. 111. London: Pickering. 8vo. 
Pp. clix. and 392. 

Tuis third and concluding volume of Mr. Maskell’s work contains a 
variety of matters of great interest and value, particularly relating to 
the forms of coronation and the offices of ordination. The notes on the 
ancient ordinals form a commentary on the ordination services which 
will abundantly repay the student's careful perusal, In the Appendix 
‘are some remarkably curious English offices: the form of Healing ; 
the blessing of Cramp Rings on Good-Friday ; Bidding the Bedes, 
&c. Among them is an exhortation before Communion, printed from 
a manuscript in the British Museum. The commencement of this 
fs worth transcribing, as a specimen of the extraordinary methods 
which were adopted to reconcile the doctrine of the communion in 
one kind with the previous notions and habits of the people. 


* “Good men an women, y charge yow by the Auctoryte of holy churche, 
that no man nother woman that this day proposyth here to be comenyd (com- 
municated] that he go note to Godds bord, lase than he byleuve stedfastiych, 
that the sacrament that he ys avysed here to reseve, that yt ys Godds body, 
flesche and blode, yn the forme of bred; and that [which] he receyvythe 


afterward, ys no thyng ellis but wyne and water, for to clense yowr mowthys 
of the holy sacrament.” 


_ There is a remarkable similarity between this passage and one of 
Peckham's Constitutions. 


_ “Let Priests also take care when they give the holy Communion at Easter, 
or at any other time to the simple, diligently to instruct them that the Body 
und Blood of our Lord is given them at once under the Species of Bread ; nay 
the whole living and true Christ, who is entirely under the species of the Sa- 
crament: And let them at the same time instruct them, that what at the same 
time is given them to drink is not the Sacrament, but mere wine, to be drunk 
for the more easy swallowing of the Sacrament which they have taken. For 
_it is allow'd in such small churches to none but them that celebrate, to receive 
the Blood under the species of consecrated wine.”* 


This would seem to justify Johnson’s remark, “that the cup was 
not yet wholly and absolutely denied the laity in Archbishop Peck- 
ham’s days." But what is most wonderful in both extracts, is the 
daring hardihood with which the laity were taught to believe that the 
be was no part of the Sacrament at all. 

t is a curious fact, that the use of the cup seems even still to be 
continued among the Roman Catholics in some places, or at least was 
#0 within these few years. This may be concluded, from some direc- 
tions to communicants in the [Jrish] Catholic Directory for 1837. 
The whole passage is quoted, as the rulés given furnish so curious an 


illustration of the manner in which the doctrine of transubstantiation 
affects their practice. 


“ The use of the communion cloth is not to wipe the mouth either before or 


* Johnson, Eccl. Laws. The original is in Lyndwood. 
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after communion. It is to save the sacred Host, or any particle of it from 
falling to the ground, if it should by accident fall from the priest's hand, of: 
the mouth of the communicant. ; 

“ Hence, the cloth should be heldabout as high as the breast, in such a manner 
as to form a kind of plate or receiver. The head and body should be kept up- 
right and steady, the eyes cast down, the mouth moderately open, the tip of 
the tongue resting on the under lip, and not protruded. 

‘* When the priest lays the sacred Host on the tongue, the communicant 
should not snatch at it, nor hastily bow down his head, nor press the Sacra- 
ment with his lips, aor chew it, 

“ He should draw in the tongue gently, and closing his mouth, allow the 
Host to moisten a little, and then swallow it. If it cleave to the roof of the 
mouth, it should be gently removed with the tongue, and then swallowed. 

“At the time he is about to receive Communion, the communicant 
should not be reciting any prayers, nor breathe heavily, nor sigh, lest his 
breath may remove some particle of the sacrament, and expose it to irre- 
verence. 

“ After Communion, he should retire leisurely, and with his hands joined, 
to his place, having all the air of one who has found a treasure, and all the 
reverence of one who feels that he is the living tabernacle of God. 

“ When wine and water, or water is handed round after communion, he 
should be careful not to drink it until he has swallowed the sacrament, other- 
wise he would not receive the communion fasting. : 

“He should also, for some time after communion refrain from coughing 
or spitting.” 

So that from this it would appear that the wine is still given in some 
places to the communicants. But how is one to reconcile the direc- 
tion not to chew the Sacrament, with the words of the Canon, accipite 
et manducate ? It is wonderful,—at least, it would be wonderful, if 
one had not ceased to wonder at it,—how constantly the Roman 
Catholics are furnishing evidence of the folly of their pretensions to 
antiquity. The communicant is not to chew the host. What then 
becomes of the Confession of Berengarius ?—* Scilicet panem, et 
vinum, que in altari ponuntur, post consecrationem non solum Sa- 
cramentum, sed etiam verum corpus et sanguinum Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi esse, et sensualiter non solum Sacramentum, sed in veritate 
manibus Sacerdotum tractari, frangi, et fidelium dentibus atteri ;"’—lan- 
guage which, whatever pleasure it may have given at the time to the 
ruling party, it is somewhat difficult to harmonize with the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation as developed by the Council of Trent. The 
method of cutting the knot which Romanists have adopted, is curious 
enough. “In formula fidei a Berengario subscripta dicitur Corpus 
Christi sensualiter manibus Sacerdotum frangi, et fidelium dentibus 
atteri, non quod Corpus Christi in se frangatur, sed ratione specierum 
ita ut quod his convenit, per metaphoram de Corpore Christi affirme- 
tur.” (Schram’s note, in his edition of Carranza, Summa Concil.) But 
if it is only “ per metaphoram”—why was Berengarius obliged to de- 
nounce the doctrine that the body of Christ “ fideliam dentibus atteri 
posse—in solo Sacramento”—as a heresy, whose followers were worthy 
of everlasting anathema,—* eterno anathemate dignos. 
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The Christology of the Old Testament, and Commentary on the Messianic Predic- 
tions of the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, &c. Abridged (from the 
translation of Dr. Revel Keith) by the Rev, Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, 
Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 699. 


Henostenserc's Christology is so well known, and the public are so 
perfectly aware of Mr. Arnold's competency to undertake such a work 
as this, that it is unnecessary to do more than announce the appear- 
ance of this edition. Mr. Arnold’s object in proposing to himself the 
laborious task of revision and abridgment he has stated in the preface, 
and it will be more satisfactory to the reader to allow him to explain 
his views himself. 


“ I have long been persuaded that the manner in which the so-called study 
of Sacred Prophecy is conducted in England is not only a disgrace to the 
clergy, but a grievous injury to the church; threatening to substitute a wild, 
superficial, sentimental theology in the place of that sober and severe, 
that deep and earnest, but lowly wisdom which the formularies of the church 
embody, and which, I am sure, the true doctrine of the cross involves. The 
loosest reasoning, nay, the mere semblance of the forms of reasoning: the 
slightest analogy, the most fortuitous coincidences. . . though each rival system 
can boast of as many and as curious. ..are now thought sufficient foundations 
for huge structures, all sure to deceive many by their fair fronts and symmetrical 
arrangements, and equally sure to fall in a few years for ever. 

“It appeared to me, when I first became acquainted with Dr. Hengsten- 
berg’s Christology, that it was admirably suited to be a corrective of our per- 
verse method of dealing with the Prophetical portions of the Word of God, 
Here we have the pattern of an investigation founded upon distinct principles ; 
of the most scrupulous, laborious, and minute examination of the very letter 
of the text, combined with an honest endeavour to make the analogy of Scrip- 
ture an important rule of interpretation, and with an anxiety to learn from the 
text, thas carefully considered, the meaning that it really conveys. The reve- 
rential and pious spirit of its author appears on every page, and I, for my own 
part, am convinced of the general soundness of his principles of prophetic 
interpretation, which are nearly those of our countryman, John Smith, the 
friend of Bishop Patrick and Cudworth, as explained in his ‘ Select Dis- 

_ courses,’ to which Dr. Hengstenberg acknowledges his obligations. 

“1 would earnestly recommend to the reader the important chapter (‘ On 
the Nature of Prophecy’) in which these principles are laid down, and the 
consequences that flow from them carefully deduced: for if this is the right 
key to prophetic interpretation, it is certain that no other can unlock its mys- 
teries...at least so fully as to open the by f for us to an adequate (it may be 
necessarily an imperfect) understanding of them all. 

* In the study of the work, an English reader will occasionally be reminded 
of the unhappy state of things in Germany, where simple traditional faith can 
no longer be calculated upon by any author who writes upon sacred subjects 
for the educated classes. He will here and there be pained by laboured proofs 
of what it is distressing to see treated as a doubtful point ; but discussions of 
this kind occur chiefly in the earlier portiops of the work: in the later ones, 
the author himself appears to move with greater confidence, and to assume a 
less apologetic tone. He has, moreover, seen reason to reject some of his 
former doubts as unfounded, especially those which led him, in the present work, 
to deny the reference of Balaam’s prophecy to the Messiah. In an express 
work upon the History of Balaam, he holds that, though the reference to vic- 
tories over the Moabites and children of * Seth’ (= tumult) proves the Mes- 
sianic reference to be not primary and absolute, yet the actual subjugation of 
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the Moabites, for instance, by David, and other victories obtained by kings of 

Israel over heathen nations, could only be types and preludes, at best, of the 

full realization of the idea under the King of Israel, whose dominion was to 

be, not éemporary, but eternal ; that what Balaam prophesies of the Israelitish 

ee is too glorious to be confined to any effects that weak man can 
ize. 

** With respect to my own share in the present volume, it has merely con- 
sisted in an abridgment and occasional correction of the American translation. 
The original work is the substance of Academical Lectures: it consists of 
three octavo volumes, and in the present state of Hebrew knowledge in Eng- 
land, could not hope, io its original form, for any considerable number of 
readers. My endeavour has been to adapt it even for such earnest inquirers as 
are unacquainted with the language of the Old Testament, but yet to retain 
enough of the grammatical and philological discussions to excite the Hebrew 
scholar’s desire to possess the original work, and to convince all who read it 
that the results arrived at are founded upon a minute and careful examination 
of the original text.” 


The Lands of the Bible visited and described in an extensive Journey undertaken 
with special reference to the promotion of Biblical research and the advance- 
ment of the cause of Philanthropy. By John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. Intwo 
volumes, with Maps and Illustrations. Edinburgh: Whyte. London : 
Longmans. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 504. Vol. II. pp. 786. 


Dr, Witson is a Presbyterian clergyman, and a missionary of the 
secession called the Free Church. But it is only justice to say, that 
while his work is written with very great seriousness and devotional 
feeling, there is as little appearance of sectarian bitterness or ex- 
clusiveness as can well be imagined. His narrative is written with 
great simplicity, clearness, and spirit. And, considered as a literary 
work, it is full of instruction on a very great variety of subjects; and 
in numberless places furnishes most valuable elucidations of the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture. On that point which one feels the first 
subject of anxiety, in opening the pages of an Oriental traveller,—the 
grammatical interpretation of Scripture,—it is most gratifying to ob- 
serve the ability and good sense with which Dr. Wilson exposes the 
follies and blunders of the Rationalistic school. As a specimen, we 
extract his remarks on Professor Lepsius’ Narrative of his Journey to 
Mount Sinai, which we had occasion to notice not long since, 


“In a work which has just appeared, entitled, a ‘Tour from Thebes to the 
Peninsula of Mount Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius of Berlin,’ there are various 
representations and reasonings made, with all the talent of the author, respect- 
ing the march of the Israelites from the passage of the Red Sea to Sinai, and 
the position of the ‘ Mount of God’ itself, which appear to me to be much 
opposed to the requisitions of Scripture. A proper review of them would form 
an extended article for a periodical; but a few objections to the Doctor's 
theories may be here briefly stated. 

** The Doctor considers Wadi Teiyabah to be — an extension of W4di 
Shebeikah. Here he places Elim. ‘The lower fertile part of it must un- 
doubtedly be Elim.’ ‘ Wells are mentioned here,’ he says, ‘ for the first time.’ 
‘ This proves, first, that there was no spring-water there.’—p. 50, By turning 
up his Hebrew Bible, he will find that it is fountains, and not wells that are 
spoken of. But let this pass. ‘At the outlet of the Wadi Schebékeh,’ he 
continues, ‘they were quite close to the sea too, and doubtless refreshed them- 
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selves, as we did, after the passage of the desert, with a good repast of fish (?), 
as they had been in the habit of doing, out of the Nile. We must not, there- 
fore, consider the encampment by the sea as adifferent one from that of Elim ; 
indeed, the very Elim had reference, probably, to the harbour of Abu Zélime, 
feome Arab saint, into whose tomb | entered!) rather than the watering- 
place connected with it.—p. 57. That Elim was not at the Red Sea is evident 
—_ Exodus, xxxiv. 10: * And they removed from Elim, and encamped by the 
Sea.’ 

“ Assuming, with Dr. Lepsius, that the Israelites were really encamped at 
the Red Sea at the place he has in his eye, as I have supposed to be the case 
in my Personal Narrative, vol. i. p. 181, we must look for Elim a stage bebind, 
on the road from Egypt. 

Dr. Lepsius’s stage behind is that of Gharandel, which he takes to be 
Marah (p. 45). Brackish water is procurable at Gharandel, and is sometimes | 
there found running ; but as the place is admitted to be a watering-place of the 
Arabs even at this day, it is not likely to have been the place to which the 
Israelites came, and the waters of which they could not drink, because of their 
bitterness, after they had gone three days in the wilderness, and ‘found no 
water,’ Exodus, xv. 23. Marah, with Burckhardt, I find in Hawé4rah, the dis- 
agreeable bitterness of the waters of which is universally admitted.* Ghar- 
andel is taken by many to be Elim; but another valley (Waseit, or Useit) re- 
sembling it, with palms and fountains, I have already noticed, as probably 
Elim, because it more equally divides the distance between Hawarah and 
Gharandel. 

“ Returning to the neighbourhood of Abu Zélimah, let us now advance to- 
ward the ‘Mount of God.” We first enter the Wilderness of Sin. Dr. Lepsius 
adverts to the important localization of this wilderness in Exodus, xvi. 1, in 
which it is said to lie ‘ between Elim and Sinai.’ ‘The name Sinai,’ he adds, 
* which in the time of Moses was only called Sini, is written precisely like the 
Wilderness of Sin, except the final i.'—p. 58. ‘The Wilderness of Sin, there- 
fore, must have reached at least as far as Mount Sinai, or even further.’ The 
object of this reasoning is to bring Mount Sinai comparatively near to Elim ; 
for it is said, after the children of Israel had taken their journey from Elim, 
oe into the Wilderness of Sin,’ Exodus, xvi. 1. The Wilderness of 
Sin, however, though it lay between Elim and Sinai, did not, on the route of 
the Israelites, extend to Sinai. For in Numbers, (xxxiv. 11, 12,) it is said, ‘They 
removed from the Red Sea, and encamped in the Wilderness of Sin, And they 
took their journey out of the Wilderness of Sin, and encamped in Dophkah.’ 
The inference to be made is plain, that they left the shores of the Red Sea, pro- 
bably entering the Wadi Mukatteb,—a distinct wilderness in the mountains, 
—either by Wadi Shillal or (escaping the pass of Badrah) by Wadi Kinah, 
leading firet to Wadi Sedr, (see vol. i. p. 183,) or entering the mouth of the 
Wadi Feirhn, by its own gorge leading up from the sea. Dr. Lepsius does 
not object to either of these lines of route, though he overlooks the fact, that 
the Israelites, when they moved to their next station, that of Dophkah, were 
out of the Wilderness of Sin. He also overlooks the fact, that the Wilderness 
of Sin and the Wilderness of Sinai, however similar their names, were different 
wildernesses. ‘They departed from Dophkah, and encamped in Alush. And 
they removed from Alush, and encamped at Rephidim, where was no water 
for the people to drink. And they departed from Rephidim, and pitched in the 
Wilderness of Sinai,’ Numbers, xxxiii. 13—15, 

“ I have mentioned the position of Husenjah in the Wadi Feirfn, (vol. i. 

- 195) it occurs about six hours from the deflection of the gorge of the Wadi 
eiran to the Red Sea. It appears to me that this place, as far as the distance 
from what may have been the encampment of the Israelites in the Wilderness 


* The sweet well of Abu , i 
of the Israel Suweirah, to which Dr. Lepsius refers, is off the route 
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of Sin is concerned, may have been their station of Dophkah. Dr, Lepsius gives: 
the Israelites short enough marches, and makes it Rephidim. The Scriptures. 
tell us that.at Rephidim there was no water till Moses went on with the eldera. 
and smote the rock in Horeb, (see our observations on this in vol. i. pp. 934, 
254.) Dr. Lepsius, as if dreaming about the insinuations of old Tacitus,* says; 
‘Then Moses led them to Rephidim... which I take to be the present el-~Hessue, 
and gave them drink out of the clear-running and well-favoured spring of: 
Wadi Feirin ; the most glorious gift of God to a thirsty multitude—a won- 
derful event, which must have made a deeper impression on them than any- 
thing else could have done,’ (p. 74.) Of course, according to the Doctor, there 
is here no supernatural miracle in supplying the Israelites with water, any 
more than he thinks there was in the supply of the Israelites with food—the: 
manna of the Tarfa bushes, not sent ‘ expressly for them from heaven,’ (p, 68.). 
Few in the kingdom of Great Britain, at least, will be disposed to substitute 
the Wadi Feirain, with ‘ clear running water,’ for ‘ Rephidim, where there was’ 
no water for the people to drink.’-——-Vol. II. p, 764. | 


We are happy to find our view of Professor Lepsius’ tour corrobo- 
rated by so judicious and competent a writer, aii 

In a similar manner he exposes in his first volume the absurd 
methods by which the Rationalistic writers have endeavoured to ex- 
plain away the miraculous features of the passage of the Red Sea, the 
sweetening of the water, and the manna. We should gladly have 
made larger extracts from his work, but must content ourselves with 
general recommendation of it to our readers, who will find it full of 
interest and instruction. 


The Life of Mrs. Godolphin By John Evelyn of Wooton Esq. Now first’ 
iblished and edited by Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford Chancellor of the. 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. London, Pickering, pp. 265. 


A very beautiful and characteristic piece of biography, the MS, of 
which has remained in Evelyn’s family till the present day, and has 
been entrusted by Evelyn's great-great-grandson, the present Arch- 
bishop of York, to the Bishop of Oxford for publication. Mrs, Go- 
dolphin was a very remarkable woman, and maintained a primitive 
and all but ascetic piety in the midst of the profligate court of Charles 
the Second. The text is illustrated by two genealogical tables, a 
short sketch of the life of Sir George Blagge, and a valuable body of 
illustrative notes, for which the Bishop of Oxford acknowledges him- 
self indebted to “ the accurate and well-furnished pen of John Holmes, 
Esq., of the British Museum.” 


DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW WORK. 


Ix the Durham Advertiser for July 16th, a copy of which has 
happened to fall into our hands, is a notice of Dr. Townsend’s 
“new work, written in so extraordinary a style, that we have been 


* “ Jamque haud procul exitio; totis campis procubuerant, quum gret asinoram 
agrestium, e pasta in rupem nemore opacam, concessit Seqautus Moses, conjecturf, 
hertidi soli, largas aquaram tenas aperit.”—Tac, Hist. lib. v. 3. 
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tempted to reprint it entire as a literary curiosity. It will be 
seen that it is announced as the work of a clerical correspondent. 
But one cannot avoid thinking that the editor of the Durham 
Advertiser would have consulted the character of his newspaper, 
had he insisted on the author, whoever he might be, making him- 
self personally responsible for his production, by giving his 
name to the public. If the article be seriously written, 1t 1s one 
of the most absurd specimens of gross and fulsome adulation 
that can well be imagined :—but, really, several passages 1n it, 
and, indeed, the whole tone from beginning to end, (to say no- 
thing of the recommendation in the concluding paragraph,) read 
so very like satire and burlesque, that it is scarcely possible to 
suppose it can be any other than a mischievous hoax, and 
rather a coarse one too. The reader shall judge for himself. 


** ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL HISTORY 


“ Philosophically considered with reference to a future re-union of all 
“ Christians. 


“By the Rev. Georce TownseEnp, D.D., Canon of Durham. 
“2 vols, pp. 520. 720, 8vo, London, 1847. 
‘(From a Clerical Correspondent. ) 


* Happy is the man who, from the exalted seat of intellectual 
eminence, can look down with indifference upon the virulence of 
polemics and the effervescent ebullitions of narrow minds. But hap- 
pier still is he who, himself untainted by the noxious influence of these 
transient motives, views with calm solicitude their ephemeral results, 
and condenses and directs his talents to establish in their stead the 
nobler and more enduring elements of Christian unity. Most grati- 
fying is it, indeed, to find stations of wealth and dignity in the Church 
occupied by such men ; men who adorn the positions which they fill; 
and who, instead of descending into the thronged arena of political 
strife, or yielding to the luxurious ease which so temptingly invites 
them, spend their whole lives, and devote all their energies for the 
good of their own and of succeeding generations ; thus they, 


“* By owing, owe not, but still pay; at once 
indebted and discharged.’ 


Under such feelings as these it was with considerable interest that we 
opened these volumes—the work of an author to whose former labours 
the Christian world is already deeply indebted. 

“ Dr. Townsend's opinions on all questions of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and policy are entitled to the, bighest respect, as those of a prac- 
tical man; who, on the one hand, has interpreted their history by 
experience ; while on the other he has learned their policy by history. 


- But even if the instruction to be derived from his theoretical opinions 


were less valuable than it really is, the facts of his life demand for 
them a careful iovestigation ; whether we view the active and en- 
lightened interest he has ever cherished for the prosperity of the 
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church, and the unceasing sympathy he has ever manifested towards 
those who tried to promote unity within her; or the unvarying kind- 
liness of his own disposition, and the undeviating integrity of his per- 
sonal character. 

“ The object of all Dr. Townsend's labours both in this work and 
in the dedication prefixed to the numbers of his work ‘ Communion 
with God’ is to point out the manner in which the Catholic church 
may hope for the Eventual Reunion of Christians. By this expres- 
sion, however, none of his readers must be led to imagine that the 
author hopes for any union with Rome as it now is—all his theory is 
founded on the supposition that Rome must change or be changed, 
He has dedicated a third part of his work ‘ Communion with God’ to 
the late Bishop of Rome. That dedication shows the manner in 
which a change on the part of Rome may begin ; and we recommend 
it to our readers as we have not space to dwell upon it at any length 
at present. ° 

“In the work now under consideration, the Doctor stands boldly 
forward as the advocate of the unity of all Christians: for the object 
of the work is, as he himself says, ‘to propose a plan of union to the 
Universal Church, founded on past experience.’ Finding himself 
shocked that the holy faith which our Saviour prayed might be one 
and unbroken had, in these latter times, become split into so many 
sects, that even a dictionary professing to give an account of all reli- 
gious denominations had become necessary, and that the result of these 
religious differences has been ‘cruel executions’ on the one side, and 
‘ patient martyrdoms’ on the other, he could not but exclaim ‘ Why has 
all this evil been permitted ?’ and, arguing from the analogy of God’s 
other dealings with his people, he could not but hope that all might 
terminate in the universal or general amelioration which the prophets 
of God have predicted. ‘ This delightful hope,’ he says, ‘that the 
time should come when persecutions should cease, and the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of Christ, led him to inquire into 
the causes, for which these kingdoms, or societies, which had already 
received the Gospel, had persecuted each other; and what would be 
the state of that church, society, people, or nation, which should 
maintain at once truth, peace, and union.’ In conducting this inquiry 
he argues that national happiness is only produced by the union of the 
four influences of the civil power, the ecclesiastical power, the autho- 
rity of revelation, and the authority of reason or conscience ; and that 
national and universal misery result from their separations, and that 
the frequent schisms in the Christian church have all tended to one 
object—their several good: or that the continual progression of man- 
kind must end in their eventual re-union. With this view the author 
presents the several ages of the church under a different aspect from 
that which they have worn when treated of by other writers. He 
brings to light various springs of action which otherwise might have 
passed unobserved; and shows that these, though difficult to trace in 
their windings and to their sources, have yet exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the societies or kingdoms which they have pervaded. 

“ The work is divided into six books ; of which the volumes before 
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us contain but the first three, ending with a relation of the perversions 
of the ecclesiastical power, and comprising the period from the ascen- 
sion of our Lord to the death of Wycliffe, a.p. 1884. Dr. Townsend 
is therefore only now entering upon that portion of the subject which 
is the most interesting and important, namely, the relations of perver- 
sion of the principle which appeals to Scripture only as the guide to 
the conscience—as exemplified in the history of the Puritans: the 
persecutions of Christians by the late infidel rejectors of Christianity 
as exemplified in the history of English Deism and the French Revo- 
lution ; and finally the lessons afforded to Christians by the universal 
experience of the past history of Christianity. In the dedication, he 
says, ‘if it please God to spare my life, I hope to point out the mode 
in which the final union in one Holy Catholic church, of the various 
sects, parties, and churches, who name the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, may take place. What Wycliffe taught the thoughtful to de- 
sire; what Luther taught the thoughtful to resolve to possess; I 
would teach the thoughtful to plan and to effect.’ It will thus be seen 
that a portion only of the work has as yet appeared ; but we earnestly 
hope that the encouragement which the literary world will give to this 
important publication will be an additional motive to the learned doc- 
tor to continue to devote his deep research, his matured and learned 
judgment, towards the completion of a subject of such extensive and 
general utility. 

“ It will perhaps be expected that we should not close this notice 
without a brief allusion to the style of the work. This is not a mere 
Theological History, but Theological History philosophically con- 
sidered: in which the leading feature of the author’s mind is strict 
accuracy of historical detail, combined with rich originality of con- 
ception ; and the whole is clothed with a flowing, brilliant, and copious 
diction, equally suited to please the ear, move the affections, and im- 
prove the understanding. 

“ Now each of these characteristics is, it is true, to be found 
amongst those writers who have shed a lustre on literature ; thus, for 
instance, in Tillemont there is wonderful accuracy and great research. 
Milton and Demosthenes are simple, Hervey is florid, Atterbury and 
Bolingbroke possess elegance, and Dryden and Temple attract us by 
the harmony and smoothness of their language, and by the ease and 
simplicity of their style: but it has remained for Dr. Townsend to 
combine in this work the several excellencies which we admire in 
these distinguished authors—and to a very great extent he has done 
so successfully. The style bears a resemblance to that of Mon- 
tesquieu. It is perhaps rather too diffuse: and this is the heaviest 
charge we can lay against the work, and this considerably lightened 
if not removed, when we remember that Cicero, Temple, and Addison, 
those brilliant stars in the firmament of literature, have laboured under 
the same imputation. But this diffuseness is evidently not the result 
of accident, but arises from the novelty of the subject, which requires 
to be placed before the reader in a variety of lights; so that he may 
have every possible assistance for understanding it completely: thus 
there is room for ornament, and in the present case it is to be found 
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in abundance; for there is purity in the choice of the words, and care 
and dexterity in their harmonious and happy arrangement. 

“ The limits of our space prevent us from giving more than the two 
following extracts. The first illustrative of the author’s power of 
metaphysical reasoning, (of which indeed the work exhibits through 
out so many favourable specimens that it is difficult to select the best), 
where, proving that revelation is the anticipation of the results and 
conclusions of sound reasoning, he observes— 

««¢ Before the mind, however, examines the evidences of revelation, 
it is certainly able to attain to the consciousness of its own weakness, 
and, therefore, to perceive the necessity of some other director than 
its own experience. It may perceive that design proves a designer ; 
that the desiguer must possess the attributes assigned by theologians 
to the Deity. It may perceive that since knowledge must be useful 
to man in all stages of his existence, and such knowledge can only be 
slowly obtained, it is probable, therefore, that there would be a com- 
munication of some knowledge to man by revelation ; and thus, that 
the wisdom which would be the result of experience would be partially 
anticipated as the necessities of man required. It might believe, for 
instance, that, as morality is useful to man, the knowledge of duty 
embodied in the Ten Commandments would probably be imparted as 
the foundation of social happiness; prior to the discoveries of the 
foundation of morals submitted to the world in the pages of Plato, 
Plutarch, Seneca, Paley, or Whewell. As the arbitrary teaching of 
the child must precede the knowledge of the necessity of such teach- 
ing when the child becomes a man ; so it would be probable that man 
in the infancy of his existence should be instructed and commanded, 
for the sake of his own happiness, to obey a Divine Creator; long 
before he could comprehend the motive to obedience by the expe- 
rience of its advantages. For the same causes, also, reason might be- 
lieve that knowledge, which its own researches cannot give respecting 
itself, the soul, its nature, and its destiny, might be partially afforded 
to induce man to reflect, and act, with reference to his immortality, 
long before the period when the accumulation of property in families 
and communities had exempted some of their members from the neces- 
sity of daily toil, and therefore permitted leisure. The philosopher 
and the student in earlier days began to speculate upon the philosophy 
of the human mind, and to talk gravely yet uselessly, learnedly yet 
absurdly, upon the existence or non-existence of matter, space, time, 
autonomy, the moral sense, the moral capacity, and many other topics 
which have made the metaphysical diviner mad ; and sharpened the 
intellect without converting the soul. Reason may justly believe that, 
as the knowledge of God, of the soul, and of immortality, are utterly 
indispensable to the happiness of man, such knowledge would be given 
before it could be excogitated by philosophers for the benefit of sub- 
sequent generations. When the consciousness of its own weakness, 
and the conviction of the necessity of some moral and mental teach- 
ing to instruct the soul, has thus led the human mind to anticipate the 
probability of a revelation ; it must form, at the same time, some faint 
notion of what that revelation would declare to him. Before, there- 
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fore, the inquirer would examine the external evidences of the truth 
of the propositions which were affirmed to be of more than human 
origin; he would believe that, if a revelation were thus essential, it 
must contain many things which reason could not have discovered, 
which refer to another state of existence, and which are at the same 
time compatible with all other known truths. He would conse- 
quently make, and adhere to, the celebrated distinction between the 
conclusions which are according to the discoveries which his own 
reason can make—such as, that cause precedes effect; conclusions 
which his reason could never discover, and which are, therefore, 
above and beyond his own unaided powers—such as, that doctrine 
which is the great mystery of mysteries, the sum and substance, the 
one truth of revelation round which all the rest rally, and without 
which the Christian revelation is totally unintelligible, the doctrine of 
the divine Atonement as the only means of peace of the spirit before 
the Deity ; and conclusions which cannot be true, and therefore can- 
not be found in revelation, because they are contrary to those other 
conclusions which are undeniably true. He will make these distine- 
tions, and then examine the evidences for the truth of revelation. 
When he has done this, he will ascertain the information which reve- 
lation conveys to him, If he find many things which are above his 
reason, he will remember that revelation would never have been 
granted if reason had been a sufficient guide; and he will consider 
that the submission of reason to revelation is a part of the moral pro- 
bation of man.’ 

“The second extract contains the Author's opinion of Cyprian’s 
theory,—that he who separates himself from the Church separates 
from the promises of the Church: he cannot have God for his father 
who has not the Church for his mother; in reference to which Dr. 
Townsend observes :— 

“Such are the expressions of Cyprian in the early part of the | 
treatise on the unity of the Church, which is now open before me— 
he cannot have God for his father, who has not the Church for his 
mother. Cyprian is certainly not talking of the Church of Rome. 
We will consider that question hereafter. He is speaking of the 
Apostolic churches, which form the one Catholic church. I can dis- 
cover no flaw in his argument. I cannot but believe that the promises 
are given to the church, to the visible church, to the Apostolic church, 
to the Catholic church ; even to the churches which possess the sacra- 
ments in regular succession and descent from the very days of the 
Apostles. Yet there must be some error in the conclusions which tell 
me that God, even God who was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, cannot, ay, cannot be the Father of many Christians also, 
who are not members of the Episcopal churches. Unworthy as I am 
to hope for the inheritance of the saints in light, I cannot divest my- 
self of that hope, knowing in whom I believe ; but when I think of 
that belief, 1 cannot but hope, that if I partake of that inheritance, 
I shall meet as my companion and friend for ever the soul of my be- 
loved parent, whose body I lately committed to the ground. The 
sun in the heaven never shone upon a more holy man in these our 
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later ages. He communed with his God. His spirit lived in heaven. 
He was not a member of an episcopal communion. He had God for 
his Father, though the true, visible, apostolic church, in this sense 
was not his mother. What, then, am I to say? That the soul of 
man may be saved by his faith in the Son of God, though he may not 
have arrived at the conclusion, that the promises of God are confined 
to the Episcopal churches. ‘Two objects are proposed in the Gospel, 
the salvation of the soul in its immortality, and peace and union upon 
earth. The salvation of the soul must proceed from the faith which is 
built upon evidence, which the authority of the church and of the 
Scriptures proposes to the mind. Peace and union can be found most 
certainly by observing the institutions of the gospel. But God is not 
limited to his own institutions, his own laws, his own promises. These 
3 are nothing but the most effectual, the most certain, the appointed and 
undoubted means of blessing ; and He does not generally impart his 
grace where the authorized channels of his mercy have not been re- 
sorted to for its impartation. He who has not God for his father will 
have the curse of banishment from his presence, rest upon his doomed 
soul for ever, and for ever; but I cannot believe that he who feared 
God, loved Christ, and prayed for the daily renewal of his soul, can 
have that fearful curse rest upon him, so that he shall be the companion 
of evil spirits who hate God, and cry out to the Son of God, “ What 
have we to do with Thee?” because the evidences of the episcopacy 
i’ did not satisfy his mind as they satisfy mine. I, as 1 read the word 
of God, and the institutions of Christ, must worship with those 
Christians among whom there is an apostolical succession of authorized 
administrators of the sacraments, and interpreters of the word of God, 
There, in such churches, my soul finds rest and peace. I know the 
promise to be certainly there, though it may be uncertainly elsewhere ; 
but I will not presume to draw the inference, however unavoidable it 
may appear, that because I am undoubtedly right, another must, 
therefore, be wrong; that because the son is saved, the father is 
damned ; that God was not the father of his spirit, because the Epis- 
copal church was not his mother. I believe that out of the church 
there is no salvation; but that church is the spiritual society of all 
who believe in the atonement by the Son of God. I believe that 
Episcopacy, being divinely appointed, is the right, best, undeniable 
channel of grace ; and the only source of peace and union: and that 
outward communion with the visible church gives harmony and peace 
to churches and the world, lessens hatred, prevents schism, increases 
present happiness, is ordained for the sake or the good of man, and 
is never to be therefore undervalued and rejected ; but he is too pre- 
sumptuous who shall look upon the controversies of Christians, and 
dare to say, “* God cannot save the soul, and God will not save the 
soul of that believer in his Son, who has not become a member of an 
Episcopal church.’ I know, I am sure from the whole testimony of 
the Word of God, and of the traditionary government of the Catholic 
church, that the religious episcopalian will be saved ; but I remember 
the holy men with whom my spirit has held the communion of saints, 
and whom I hope to meet before the throne of my manifested God 
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hereafter; and I dare not say that the religious dissenter will be 
damned. I cannot, therefore, agree with the sentiment of Cyprian in 
this passage, that “ he cannot have God for his father, who,’ in his 
sense of the expression, “ has not the church for his mother.” ’ 

“ We took up the book with considerable curiosity ; we lay it down 
with the same degree of satisfaction. It is profound, but not abstruse ; 
though gentle, yet not dull; and has the peculiar merit of exercising 
the reason without fatiguing it, and of relaxing the mind from the 
severe tension which necessary erudition requires, whilst it keeps it 


_ sufficiently active for the investigation of abstract truth. 


“In conclusion, we heartily recommend the work to our readers, and 
we have no doubt that the University of Dirham, of which Dr. 
Townsend is so distinguished a member, will evince their estimate of 
its great and varied merits by adopting it as a class-book in their 
course of theological education. 

“ Darham, July 13th, 1847.” 


Not having happened to see Dr. Townsend’s book, one does 
not like to question the accuracy of the quotations this clerical 
correspondent professes to transcribe from it; but if the second 

assage he has given be fairly quoted, and if Dr. ‘Townsend 
ia really had the indelicacy to raise the question of the pro- 
bability of his own father’s being lost or saved, merely for the 
sake of illustrating his argument on Church Principles, such 
writing is not a proper subject for satire ; nor, indeed, can one 
understand how any respectable newspaper would admit it even 
as a quotation, without adding some such mark of censure as 
one would have thought any right-minded person must have 
felt it necessary to pronounce. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RIOTS OF 1637. 


In the appendix to one of the publications of the Bannatyne 
Club, is printed a most extraordinary account of the riotous 
proceedings by which the Presbyterians contrived to put a stop 
to the reception of the Scotch Service-book. ‘The general out- 
lines of the story are known to most persons; but the narrative 
referred to is so graphic, and gives so wonderful a view both 
of what the Presbyterians did, and of what to this day they 
glory in having done, that we feel disposed to furnish our 
readers with an extract, containing, in fact, as much of the nar- 
rative as is at all fit to appear in these pages. We are the 
rather induced to make the transcript, because many of our 
readers may not have access to the work in which it is printed, 
and because the subject of the Scotch Liturgy has for some time 
been under discussion in the Magazine. The work to which 
this narrative is annexed, is the Relation of Proceedings con- 
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cerning the affairs of the Kirk of Scotland, from August, 1637; 
to July, 1638, by John Earl of Rothes. The extract is as fol« 
lows :— 


“A BREEFE AND TRUE RELATIONE OF THE 
BROYLE which fell out on the Lords day, the 23d of July, 
1637, through the occasion of a black, popische, and supersti- 
tious Service Booke, which was then ilegallie introduced and 


impudentlie vented within the Churches of Edinburgh. 


“ Although it were more expedient to weepe in secret then to 
vent any thing in publict,—yet, when Gods Ark is in danger, no 
en should lye idle. Who has not heard of the abominable 
ervice Booke which hath lately been brought in amongst us, 
and which, if it get settling, will shoulder foorth Divine truth? 
Who is ignorant of the malicious invectives which have been made 
in pulpets against all zealous opposers to such unwarrantable 
devotione ? It is a true saying, that some, in matters of question, 
care not to foregoe the feast of a good conscience modo victores 
abscedant, soe they may gaine their supposed victorie. I wish 
this may not prove true in some state Divines and temporizing 
Pastors now-a-dayes. Judge ye, then, if it be time for us to be 
silent, when Romes favorites are soe foreward for the principles 
of Poperie. 

“ Tn the last Synod, which was holden in the Colledge Church, 
the Bishop of Edinburgh and his associats concluded and rati- 
fied be ane Act, that nothing should be done anent the said 
Booke till September next to come. ‘This protracting of time 
seemed to be granted as a benefite to the sincearer sort of the 
Ministrie, that they might the more rypelie be advised in giving 
their full and final erswers thereto. Nevertheles, contrare to 
their owne determinatione, wee may see how they have anticipat 
the time. And no mervell: For they who ar false to God can 
never be true to men. But behold how it hes beene receaved, 
and what fruite it hes produced ! 

“In the Greyfriers Church, when it was first presented, there 
was such a confused exclamation, such extraordinary gazing, (for 
that was the greatest reverence which was there given to that 
Babylonishe service) such wringing of hands, and such effusione 
of eye-streames, that Mr. James Fairlie, one of the ordinarie 
pastors, (now Bischope of Argyle,*) was forced to put an end to 
that patched worke before he had scarcelie begunne the same. 
To make the birth and death day of each corrupt Novatione of 


* “This Prelat having prepared in his house a great feast for his fellow-Bise 
and others of his black band, upone the eight of August, being the day of his pub- 
lict inaguration, was so assaulted with the flames of Vulcans furie, that if the Lord 
had not had a special regaird to good neighboures, his house and all had certainly 
heene burnt up to ashes.”—Note in the MS. 
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alike proximitic and nearnesse will prove, I hope, a most sin- 
gular antidot against all such unrighteous proceedings. 

“In the Old Church there was a great malecontentment and 
a wonderfull sturre: many mouthes were there opened to the 
Bischops disgrace. ‘ False antichristian,’ ‘ wolfe,’ ‘ beistlie bellie 
god,’ and ‘ craftie fox,’ were the best epithets and titles of dig- 
nitie which were given him. The Dean, Mr. James Hanna, 
was mightilie upbraided. Some cried, ‘ Hee is a sonne of a 
witches breeding and the divels gett. No healthsome water can 
come foorth from such a polluted fountaine.’ Others cryed, 
“Tll-hanged theefe! if at that time thou wentest to court thou 
hadest beene well hanged, thou hadest not beene here to be a 

st to Gods church this day.’ One did cast a stoole at him,* 
intending to have given him a ticket of remembrance ; but jouk- 
ing became his safegaird at that time. The Church was imme- 
diatelie emptied of the most parte of the congregatione, and the 
dores thereof barred at the commandement of the secular power. 
A good Christian woman, much desirous to remove, perceaving 
she could get no passage patent, betooke herselfe to her Bible 
in a remote corner of the church. As she was there stopping 
hear eares at the voice of popische charmers, whome she re- 
marked to be verie headstrong in the publict = of their 
antichristiane rudiments, a young man sitting behind her beganne 
to sound foorth‘ Amen!’ At the hearing thereof, she quicklie 
turned her about,t and after she had warmed both his cheekes 
with the weight of her hands, she thus schott against him the 
thunderbolt of her zeal :—‘ False theefe! (said she) is there no 
uther parte of the Kirke to sing Masse in, but thou must sing 
it at my lugge ?’ The young man, being dashed with such ane 
hote unexpected rencounter, gave place to silence in signe of 
his recantatione. I cannot here omit a worthy reproofe given 
at the same time be a truely religious matron; for when shee 
ee one of Ishmaels mocking daughters to deride her for 

er fervent expressiones in behalfe of her heavinlie Master, shee 
thus sharpelie rebuked her with an elevated voice, saying, ‘ Woe 
be to these that laugh when Zion mournes.’ 

“ When that forenoones convocatione and meeting was dis- 
solving, Togatus Homuncio, a little man with a goune, one who 
of his owne accord had adjoyned himselfe as a speciall actor in 
the former superstitious exercise (Gods service or worship it 


* There is little doubt that one folding-stool was made use of for such a purpose ; 
and ifthe one commonly called “ Jenny Geddes's stoole,” preserved in the Anti- 
quarian Society's Museum, it was well Jor the dean that he had learned to jouk, or 
bow down his head. 

t “ When sche heard a young man behind sounding forth Amen to that new com- 
posed comedie, (Godis service or worschip it deserves not to be called,) which then 
was impudentlie acted in the public sight of the congregation, she quickly tarned 
her about,” &c.—Balfour’s MS., quoted by Mr. Brodie, il. 454. 
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deserves not to be called,) got his back bones and bellie full of 
no small buffeting distributions. His goune was rent, bis 
Service booke taken from him, and his bodie so pitifullie beatten 
and bruised, that he cryed often for mercie, and vowed never 
afterwards to give his concurrence to such clogged devotion. 
The Bischope, in the meane tyme, thought to have removed 
himself peaceablie to his lodging, but no sooner was he seene 
upone the streets, when the confused multitude rushed violentlie 
upone him, and furiouslie pursued after him with railing and 
clodding ; and if their hands could have beene als active as 
their minds were willing, they had doubtlesse demolisched the 
great butt which they aimed at. The Bischop perceaving him- 
self to be the cheefe object of the peoples furie, was forced sud- 
denlie to have recours to a citezens house by the way. A female 
servant of that familie, taking notice of his coming, made the 
dores cheeks and his mouth to be bothe in ane categorie, where- 
upone his greatnesse was straitned with such danger, that he 
had never more neede to have put the Popes keyes to triall. 
A certane woman cryed, ‘ Fy, if I could get the throple out of 
him!’ And when one replyed, that ‘ Though shee obtained her 
desire, yet there might perchance come one much worse in his 
roume.’ Shee answered, ‘ After Cardinall Betoun was sticked, 
wee had never another Cardinall sensyne. And if that false 
Judas (meaning the Bischop) were now stobbed and cut off, his 
place would be thought so prodigious and ominous, that scairce 
any man durst hazard or undertake to be his successor.’ These 
speeches, I persuade myselfe, proceeded not from any particular 
revenge or inveterate malice ‘hich could be conceived against 
the Bischopes persone, but onlie from a zeal to Gods glorie 
wherwith the woman’s heart was burnt up: for had she not 
decerned the image of the Beast in the Bischopes bowels of 
conformitie, shee had never sett against him with such a scharpe 
tongued assault. 

“Mr. Alexander Thomson, commoun pastour of the Old 
Church, and David Mitchell, merchant, were very officious to 
the Bischope, and backed him the cheefe time of the broyle. 
Good reason the Bischope make them scharers of his best 
dainties and delicats, seing they were content to be sharers of 
his ignominie and shame. 

“The Bischope was afternoone accompanied to the Old 
Church againe with a great guard, and the dores were closed, 
and no women permitted to enter. Mr. Alexander Thomson 
did read severall collects of the Service Booke a little before 
his afternoones sermon, and if the church doores had not beene’ 
well fenced with Magistrats and utheris, hee had questionles 
beene pulled out of the pulpit with violence. But if hee con- 
tinue to read such babling rapsodies, hee may have just cause 
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to feare that a constrained deiay can be no good securitie, and 
that hee shall get a ragged rewaird for his ragged service. 

“ About the evening, the Earle of Roxburgh receaved the 
Bischope with himselff in coatch, and tooke the protectione of 
him till he come to the Abbey ; but he got many a stone by the 
way, propter vicinum malum, for an ill neighbour. And if the 
coatch had beene alse sensibill as the Bishope was made fear- - 
full, Iam sure it would have eryed out with many a bitter 
lamentation. 

“A Nobleman beholding the numerous multitude which 
ranne after the coatch, tooke occasion thus mirrilie to break 
his silence : ‘ I will writt up to the King, (said he,) and tell him 
that the Court is here changed: for my Lord Traquare, Trea- 
surer, used ever before to get the greatest backing, but now the 
Earle of Roxburgh and the Bischop of Edinburgh have the 
greatest number of followers.’ The Coatchman receaved plenty 
of hard lapidarie coyne for his drink silver.” 


One might have thought that by this time the Presbyterians 
would have been ashamed of such conduct. We should be 
glad to be able to believe that they were. 


ENDOWMENT OF THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD. 


In a document which has been very widely circulated among the 
electors of the City of London, the following passage occurs :— 


“ WHAT IS THE QUESTION ? 


“ That itis Lord John Russell's desire and intention to endow 
Romanism in lreland, is clear from his own speeches. Take one or 
two specimens of these :— 

“On the Lith of July, 1843, Lord John Russell said,—*‘ I should 
say that we ought not to subvert the Protestant established church 
in Ireland; but that the Roman-catholic church, with its bishops 
and clergy, should be placed by the State on a footing of equality 
with that church. I take the term which has been already employed, 
—the term equality. This is my principle. I am not now called upon 
to propose a plan, because, standing in the position I do, it would not 
be my place to do so; but any plan I should propose would be, to fol- 
low out that principle of equality, with all its consequences.’—Han- 
sard, vol. Ixx. p. 1008, 

“* Again, in 1845, Lord John Russell says,—* What I wish to see 
is a church establishment suited to the number of Protestants of that 
kingdom: and also an establishment suited to thé Roman-catholie 
people of that country.’-— Hansard, vol. Ixxix. p, 1229. 

“On the 3rd of April, 1845, when speaking in favour of the May- 
nooth Endowment Bill, he said,—‘ This I say, that the arguments, 
which are so sound, and, as I think, so incontrovertible, to induce this 
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House to found an endowment for the education of the Roman-eatholic 
priesthood, will prove, upon another occasion, as sound and as incon. 
trovertible with respect to an endowment for that priesthood. For 
my own part, preferring most strongly, and more and more by reflec- 
tion, a religious establishment to that which is called the voluntary 
principle, | am anxious to see the spiritual and religious instructors of 
the great majority of the people of Ireland endowed and maintained 
by a provision furnished by the State.’ 

«“ On the same subject, speaking on the 16th of July, 1846 (less 
than a year ago), Lord John said,—‘ I now say, that I retain my 
opinions with respect to the Protestant church, and with respect to 
Roman-catholic endowment ; but | do not think that it is necessary 
that I should urge these opinions at the present moment, for I should 
be attempting that which at the present moment is émpracticable.’ 

“ His lordship knew, that the House of Commons, being then in 
its last year, and the members being in awe of their constituents, it 
would have been useless to propose to them a measure to which the 
people were so strongly opposed. But he added, ‘ Jf J find the people 
of England and Scotland disposed to what I think a just and useful 
arrangement, | cannot pledge myself to oppose it.’ 

* When and where did his lordship expect to ‘ find the people thus 
disposed 7’ Clearly at the general election, to which he was then 
looking forward. Lis language implies, that if he found the people, 
when appealed to, relaxing in their opposition to Romanism, then he 
would proceed to carry out what he deemed ‘ a just and useful arrange- 
ment.’ 

« So again, with reference to grants of money to Romish schools, 
where the little children would be taught the doctrines of purgatory, 
penance, the worship of images, &e., Lord John Russell said, on the 
23rd of April last,—‘ I firmly believe that if we had made provision 
for Roman-catholie schools, we should have been unable to carry the 
vote. But I hope that the next House of Commons will agree to it.’ 

« Still more recently a question has been started, as to the expedi- 
ency of sending an Ambassador to the Pope, and receiving a Papal 
Legate in England! Even this finds favour in Lord John’s eyes; but 
again he postpones the matter till after the coming election ! 

“On the 15th of last May he said,—‘ With the law standing as it 
now does, it would not be safe to advise her Majesty to depute a 
minister to the Court of Rome. With respect to the propriety of 
bringing in a Bill for the purpose of removing the difheulty which 
now obstructs us, I do not think it would be at all advisable, at the end 
of the session, and in the present state of the public business, But I 
willingly admit that the question is one which deserves consideration, 
and for my own part I must declare my conviction that i is desirable 
that formal diplomatic relations should be established between this 
country and Rome.’ 

“ Nothing, then, can be more clear, than that while Lord John 
Russell gives us fair warning of his intentions, he postpones acting on 
them until after the coming election. But, if that election should pass 
over quictly, and if he should be again returned without any pledge 
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being demanded of him—he would naturally say, and would have a 
right to say, ‘1 gave you fair notice that I wished to endow Romanism 
in Ireland—to establish Romish schools in England—to bring over a 
Cardinal Legate from the Pore. You made no objection, when I - 
came before you as a candidate, to any of these things: I therefore 
assume your consent to be given, and I shall proceed at once to carr 
these measures into effect." When Lord John, in 1848 or 1849, shall 
make this staterhent, what objection can we, his constituents, make, 
if we are silent now ? 

“ But there are some among us who think the Church of Ireland a 
bad institution, and who would scarcely regret to see its revenues 
given to the Romanists, inasmuch as these latter form the bulk of the 
population. Let not these, however, deceive themselves. The 
Government has no such intention. It does not mean to take down 
the present Church of Ireland ;—but to set up another, and a Romish 
church, by its side. 

** Mr. Eneas Macdonnell, a Roman-catholic barrister, in a tract 


lately published, has given this estimate of the probable cost of a 
Romish established church in Ireland :— 


‘ Archbishops, bishops, and deans, ses ... £31,700 
1444 parish priests, at 2007. ... 288,800 


9688 curates, st ... 231,040 


Total oes £551,540 


“In the above estimate there is no provision for superannuated 
ecclesiastics, of any degree ; yet such a provision would be necessary, 
and might very moderately be calculated at an additional charge of 
15,0002, a-year, thus making the grand total, for Ireland, 566,5402. 

“*But the Roman Catholics of Great Britain must, ere long, be 
included. Allowing them one-sixth of that estimate for Ireland, or 
rather something more than one-sixth, say 100,000/., you would have 
to provide nearly 700,000/, a-year for the United Kingdom, and you 


may rest assured that appeals from the colonies would very speedily 
follow,’ 
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“It is clear, therefore, that this large sum could not be provided 
out of the revenues of the Church of Ireland; for the whole clear 


revenues of that church, in 1843, were stated by Lord Eliot, then 


chief secretary for Ireland, to be only 432,0232. per annum. 


“ But the present ministers have stated, in the plainest terms, that 
it is not out of the present church revenues, but asa new and an addi- 
tional establishment, that the endowment of Romanism in Ireland is 
proposed, 

“ Thus, Lord Grey said, in 1846: ‘ The principle I insist on is a 
perfect equality of treatment between Protestants and Catholics ; 
that no superior measure of favour shall be shown by the State to 
one class over the other. What you do for one you should also do 
for the rival church, . . 

“* I], for one, am no admirer of the voluntary system; I believe it 
to be a bad one. I believe it to be of great importance that a fund 
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should be set apart for the maintenance of the ministers of religion, 
whose province it is to teach the people, on such terms as they will 
accept, the great truths of Christianity........ 

“‘¢ But there is another matter not less important than endowment; 
—you must give the Catholic clergy an equality also in social rank 
and position. 

“¢T carry my view on this subject so far, as to wish to see the 
prelates of the Roman-catholic church take their places in this House 
on the episcopal bench.’— Hansard, vol. |xxxiv. pp. 1375 & 1378, 

“And Lord Campbell, in 1845 :—‘ He thought it the duty of the 
State to provide religious instruction and the consolations of religion 
to the several persuasions that prevailed under the Government, 
at the public expense.......... But we knew there were 
7,000,000 Roman Catholics who were required to obey the law, who 
were called upon to contribute to the public revenue, and who were 
asked to defend the State by their personal services. Now, ought 
not a similar provision to be made for the religious instruction of 
such men, as for that of their Protestant brethren ?’—Hansard, 
vol. Ixxxi, p. 543. 

“Thus it is not a mere transfer of the church property from 
Protestants to Romanists that is proposed, but the erection of a 
second establishment by the side of the present one. And this will 
assuredly be attempted very shortly, if the people do not prohibit it. 
Lord Grey, in 1843, said,—‘ For my part, I am so persuaded of the 
necessity of some such provision, that I am ready to find the means 
from any source I can. I am ready to take the money, in the first 
instance, from the consolidated fund, or any other fund you can fix 
upon,’ 

“And Lord Palmerston, in 1845: ‘Sir,—I say, that in my opinion, 
whatever may be the feeling of any portion of this House, and of the 
people cf this country, upon that subject, a provision by the State for 
the Catholic priesthood is a measure to which the Government and 
this house will, at no distant period, be compelled, by their sense of 
justice, to proceed.’— Hansard, vol. |xxix. p. 1304. 

“The same language has been used, in the same debates, by Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Macaulay, and other members of the present 
Cabinet. 

“Nothing, then, can possibly be more clear than this,—that the 
leaders of the present Government fully purpose to set up a new, 

Romanist, establishment in Ireland, so soon as they find it safe to do 
so. And if the people allow this general election to pass over with- 
out making their repngnance known, their silence will be taken to 
imply consent, and the measure will very quickly be proposed. 

“ Sir Robert Peel also, and many on the Conservative side, are in 
favour of such a proposal.” 


That the late Prime Minister is not likely to oppose a pro- 
osition to endow the Romish priesthood, is evident from the 
ollowing passage in his address to the electors of ‘Tamworth :— 


“In the course of the discussions which took place on the Maynooth 
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Bill, two questions were put to me—the first, whether the increased 
grant to Maynooth was part of a systematic arrangement, which 
contemplated ultimately the endowment of the Roman-catholic clergy 


in Ireland?——the second, whether I would give a pledge, on the ground 


of conscientious objection, against the entertainment, at any future 
time, of a proposal for such endowment ? 

‘To the first question I returned an answer, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, collectively. I stated explicitly that the increased grant to 
Maynooth was proposed as a single and separate measure, not intended 
to facilitate, in the slightest degree, the endowment of the Roman- 
catholic clergy. I knew, indeed, that many members of the Govern- 
ment, not adverse to the grant to Maynooth, would offer the most 
decided opposition to any proposal for endowment. 

“In answering the second question, I spoke then, as I aim speaking 
now, for myself exclusively. I said, in substance, that I would not 
give the pledge required from me; that I foresaw, indeed, very great 
practical difficulties in the way of endowment—great difficulties, as 
well from the declared objections to such a measure, on the part of 
the Roman-catholic laity and Roman-catholic clergy in Ireland, as 
from the strong repugnance to it in the public mind of this country— 
that I had no plan for solving those difficulties; but that 1 would not 
fetter my discretion, as a legislator, by a positive pledge to refuse 
even the consideration of any such plan, at all times, and under all 
circumstances. 

“ The occasions are very rare on which it is consistent with the 
proper discharge of parliamentary functions to enter into specific 
engagements of this nature. 

« They might, perhaps, in this case, be entered into justifiably by 
those who, after extended inquiry and mature deliberation, have 
come to the conclusion, that by allowing a decent stipend to a Roman- 
catholic priest, instead of leaving him dependent tor the means of 
subsistence on an impoverished flock, of which he is the spiritual, 
and, in truth, also the temporal guide, we should be confirming 
an influence already too great, and obstructing the diffusion of a 
purer faith—still more justifiably by those whose conscientious con- 
viction it is, that by such an act we are sactioning and adopting error, 
and sinfully offending Almighty God, by consenting to the endow- 
ment of men who deny and reject Divine truth. 

* But I cannot give my consent to either of these conclusions. 

“I feel, with regard to the first, that nothing can be less successful 
in weakening the influence of the Roman-catholic religion in Ireland 
than the course we have hitherto taken—that we have made no 
advance towards that object, either by penal laws of civil disabilities, 
or by a system of complete alienation from the ministers of that 
religion, 

“With regard to the second, l cannot admit that the payment, 
with the sanction of parliament, of a given sum to the minister of a 
religious creed not being that of the State, is tantamount to the 
adoption or sanction by the State of the doctrines which that minister 
may teach, and is subversive of the principles of an established 
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church. If it beso, we ought to rescind many acts of the crown and of 
ppinanses which are open substantially to the same objection, 

ear after year (frequently without one dissenting voice) we have 
voted the sum required for the support of Presbyterian ministers in 
Ireland, there being included among the number many professing and 
teaching Unitarian doctrines, We have provided, by act of parlia- 
ment, fixed allowances, paid from a public fund, to Roman-catholic 
chaplains, in attendance on prisons and on workhouses. In order to 
facilitate the submission, and retain quiet possession of important 
colonies, we have not hesitated to guarantee, not only endowment of 
Roman-catholic priests, but the continued establishment of the Roman- 
catholic religion. 

“If,on the ground of conscientious scruples, we are bound to refuse 
even the consideration of any proposal for allotting a stipend to 
Roman-catholic priests in Ireland—if, by entertaining such a pro- 
posal, we implye the sanction of Roman-catholic errors, and justly 
incur Divine punishment for our apostasy, is it safe to maintain our 
connexion with Canada and Malta, and continue parties, not merely 
to the payment of Roman-catholic priests, but to the establishment of 
the Roman-catholic religion, in dependencies of the British crown ? 
Considerations, political or constitutional, may, no doubt, forbid that 
to be done in Ireland which is permissible in Canada; but can that 
which is prohibited in one part of the Queen's dominions, on purely 
vonscientious and religious grounds, be consistently tolerated and 
encouraged in another. I, for one, cannot undertake, on those 
grounds, to fetter my discretion, for all time to come, on the subject 
to which I have been referring.” 


Now, before any inquiry into the propriety or expediency of 
establishing Romanism by an endowment of the priesthood, 
one may ask whether such a provision will be acceptable to the 
persons whom it proposes to benefit, and in what spirit it is 
likely to be received by the political parties with whom they are 
connected. In Ireland there is unquestionably as much of 
unanimity on that question as could possibly be expected. The 
Bishops and Clergy have again and again pledged themselves 
never to become the pensioners of England. Between Young 
Ireland and Old Ireland, Physical Force and Moral Force, this 
is not a point of difference. Again and again has Mr. O'Connell 
denounced the idea of polluting the spotless hands of the 
hierarchy with the gold of an English treasury. And as for 
Young Ireland, the following extract from the Nation newspaper 
will show that the active and dangerous party it represents, are 
not only hostile to such an endowment, but that they use the 
pledges of the clergy against receiving it, as an argument for 
the clergy joining them (and they are beginning to do so) in 
requiring the candidates for Parliament to pledge themselves 
not to ask or receive a favour or place, for themselves or any 
other person, from any English Government which is not en- 
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gaged to repeal the Union. The extract is the leading article 
in the paper for July 24. 


‘* THE PAYMENT OF THE PRIESTHOOD, 


«“ We are about to advocate neither the ‘ voluntary system,’ nor the 
system of clerical endowment. These and the choice of them are ques- 
tions purely between an Irish nation and the Irish church—questions 
between a free people, governing by a free legislature; and a free clergy, 
acting under the dictates of the religion it preaches, With such questions, 
legislative and canonical, however fixed our opinions may be, we have 
no concern now. But now and ever we have with foreign gold. 
Against the spread of that we shall struggle to the death, no matter 
whom it may seek to blast with its corruption. The needy peasant—- 
the unprincipled lord—the wavering demagogue—the stern priest— 
all, in this matter, are alike to us. We seek to influence no man’s 
conscience—only to preserve the integrity of our céuntry. 

“ Corruption has done good work of late. It has tried its wing 
once more, and so successfully, it knows not at what lure to stop. 
Intimidation could not frighten, laws could not check, the just tur- 
bulence of a trampled land; but a quieter influence has abased 
leaders, and tossed false lights before the people. It has divided 
and bewildered—broken a mighty power, and set at loggerheads a 
sworn brotherhood ; and they, who fell into the sink, crutch them- 
selves upon a clergy who hitherto have defied fraud, and withstood 
the system fathered on their support. Jn that body—in the Catholic 
clergy of this unfortunate land—are hundreds who agree with us that 
English gold is deadly as henbane to Irish freedom, whether of the 
creed or the people. Again and again they have declared, indivi- 
dually, and in full conclave by the voice of their bishops, that even 
they might not be proof against its influence, and, therefore, have 
they ‘turned their faces away.’ Again and again have they anathe- 
matized the man who, though girt with religion and its strongest 
armour, would subject himself to the temptation of the English 
government. And yet the vast majority of those who have spoken 
of late, spoke in approval of that practice by laymen, which their 
conscience condemns in themselves. Many, too many, alas! have 
supported and spread the system and the seeds of that foreign cor- 
ruption, under whose blighting curse an English legislator dares now 
to hope he will bring them to. 

“It needs no seer to prophesy that ere long Sir Robert Peel will 
resume the rule he wisely vacated. He has addressed'a memorial of 
his future policy to the electors of Tamworth. The half of it is 
spent on Ireland, or, as he denotes the island, ‘ that frightful source 
of constantly recurring and paipful discussion. To dry up that 
frightful source his plan is simple—to pay the priests. 

“ We extract this painful and most insulting sentence :— 

feel... that nothing can be less successful in weak- 
euing the influence of the Roman-catholic religion in Ireland, than 
the course we have hitherto taken; that we have made no advance 
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towards that object, either by penal laws or civil disabilities, or by a 
system of complete alienation from the ministers of that religion.’ 

‘«‘ The inferences are evident. 

‘“‘ Now, howsoever ardent we may be to maintain our religious opi- 
nions, we have never made, and never shall make, The Nationa polemical 
organ. But the Catholic clergy of Ireland are endowed with a tem- 
poral power, to the exercise of which we cannot be indifferent, and 
the purchase of which is the avowed aim of the future Premier. We 
ask them now, for the last twelve months have they used that power 
aright? Have they, during that time, maintained their own incor- 
ruptibility, and preserved the integrity of the national cause, by 
throwing themselves between a corrupting government and corrupted 
leaders? Have they, with a stern and chastening integrity, rebuked 
the backsliding, and warned the traitor? Independent of their local 
duties, which they have discharged with a devotion unsurpassed in 
the annals of martyrdom, have they, in their political capacity, as 
Irishmen and citizens, raised their voices against the murder of their 
people—its principals, abettors, and apologists ? 

“ Or have they, or any of them, backed the abettors of that infamous 
policy which gave to the butcher two millions of their faithful flock ? 
Have they, or any of them, countenanced foreign intriguing, or bade 
the intriguer and his mean serf onward in crime? Have they whis- 


‘ pered when they should have denounced, or been silent when they 


should have thundered ? 

“Good God! that we should write these lines. But now, when a 
man who soon must have the power, declares he will corrupt them 
too—on whom are we to rely for political purity and truth? Can 
anything but the most decided and straightforward opposition, by them, 
to all foreign corruption, justify us in declaring to the world, they are 
faithful as of old? Was Quarontotti beaten by permitting the poli- 
tical leaders of the people and the clergy to play fast and loose with 
the emissaries of England? Was the church of Ireland maintained 
against Castlereagh, by begging places from Castlereagh? And how 
are matters changed now? Mr. John O'Connell, the endorser of 
Whig placemen, the sincere nolo-episcopari leader, before his father’s 
flesh was cold, protests, indeed, for the hierarchy and clergy against 
English corruption. Mr. John O’Connell protests against English 
corruption! Bah. There is a poor hypocrisy in refusing, as insult- 
ing to others, what we are very glad to get for ourselves. 

‘No! such pretended opposition can neither check a minister nor 
save a people—on such a quagmire the priesthood of Ireland cannot 
stand. If they would still be like Ceesar’s wife—beyond suspicion— 
they must tear themselves from the political profligate. On one side 
or other—with foreign patronage or native freedom, with English 
gold or Irish honour, with perfidy or truth, against the people or for 
them—they must now rank. The time for silence has ceased.” 


There is no mistaking this language. The question of En- 
dowment, as it presents itself to the leading parties in Ireland, 
is simply this, whether the Romish clergy are to become a sort of 
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paid police to the English government, or to continue in their 
resent function, the agitators of repeal and the enemies of 
ritish connexion. Lord John Russell or Sir Robert Peel may 
look on the question of Endowment either as a mode of ele- 
vating the character of the Roman-catholic clergy, or an act of 
kindness to a set of men whom we cannot help considcoring in 
a very degraded position—or as a step forwards in the progress 
of liberalism and concession. Each may have his own motives 
and theories—and they do not seem to be very dissimilar—but 
certain it is that in Ireland nothing can be farther from the mind 
of either laity or clergy than to regard the endowment of their 
priesthood in any other light than as a bribe—as something 
which is not to be offered by kindness, but forced on them by 
selfishness. They never dream of either one party or other 
having any good feeling or friendly disposition towards them. 
They consider the proposal of endowing their priesthood to be 
Fides a cool and an interested calculation, whose only object has 
to determine whether it may not be worth while to expend 
so many thousands a year in buying off the priesthood, and 
turning them into spies and informers in the pay of England. 
To a man, this is what they believe. The following letter, which 
appeared in the Nation for June 26th, speaks the feelings of all 
parties among them, as far as the endowment of the priests is 
concerned. 
‘“‘ ENGLISH INTRIGUES AT ROME. 


“To the Editor of the Nation. 


“ res cunque cadant, unum et commune periculum, Una salus 

“Sin—Permit me, through the medium of your really patriotic 
see to call the attention of the Catholic people and clergy of 

land to machinations that may—if not timely and firmly met and 
frustrated—ultimately exercise a lamentable influence, not only on 
their religion as Catholics, but their freedom as men. 
~ | believe it is generally known that the project of taking the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland into the pay of the English treasury is 
one of the favourite schemes of the Imperialists for consolidating the 
Union. Such a plan has not as yet, ’tis true, been officially an- 
nounced as a government measure by any English minister ; but this 
proceeds, not from any disinclination to make the attempt, but from 
an apprehension of failure, the mere suggestion of such a measure 
having hitherto been quite sufficient to fill the minds of both people 
and clergy with alarm. 

“« "Tis time, however, that Irishmen should begin to understand the 
policy of those who have so long ruled them with a rod of iron, and 
to know that what a minister of ‘ Perfide Albion’ cannot openly 
attempt, he will endeavour to approach by degrees through cunning, 
stratagem, and subterfuge. Although we may allude to the facts, it 
is not here necessary, however, to speculate on the means whereby 
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an English agent obtained from the Propaganda and the late Pope a 
rescript to Dr. Crolly for the purpose of prohibiting the Catholic | 
clergy from the exercise of their duties as citizens, as it assisted to © 
embarrass British councils; while the same government was encou- 
raging and defending the slanders of such men as Captain Norris on 
the same clergy. 

“ It appears from recent events that there is something on the ¢apis 
at present between the courts of Rome and St, James, with reference 
to the Irish Catholic clergy ; the first step being an attempt towards 
establishing diplomatic relations, which has hitherto failed, in conse- 
quence of England—as is habitual to her in all negotiations—insisting 
on terms that no other power would think of asking under similar 
circumstances—viz,, that no Catholic ecclesiastie will be sent by the 
Roman government to England on business of diplomacy, So that, 
even when it has a selfish object to attain, the English government 
cannot disguise its hatred and fear of the Catholic hierarchy-—doubtless 
from a conviction that members of this body are not so likely to be- 
tray or sacrifice the interests of catholicity to those of England as 
degenerate laymen. What influence Mr. O'Connell would have exer- 
cised in this affair, had he lived to see the Pope, I cannot of course 
say ; but there is no doubt that catholicity would be secure in his 
hands. For myself, I would not have thought of troubling you with 
these remarks, but for the publication of the following, in answer to a 
correspondent in the Weekly Dispatch of the 6th instant, which I 
saw on yesterday by mere accident :— 

“* D—What would be probably conceded by the Pope in the event of the negotiation . 
coming to a favourable issue is, that the Romish ecclesiastics should swear obedience 
and fidelity to her Majesty, and should promise to hold no communication, to assist at 
no council, to maintain either within or without the kingdom no suspicious connexion 
that may injure the public tranquillity, and to make known to her Majesty any secret 
conspiracy to the prejudice of the state that may come to their knowledge,” 

“ Comment on this is needless; but I cannot help asking, will his 
present Holiness hearken to such a proposition on any terms ? What 
a return would it not be to the Irish people for their long-suffering 
and devotion in the cause of catholicism, and fidelity to the Roman 
see, to transform their venerated and beloved clergy into the spies 
and informers of England, and all through the medium of gold ob- 
tained by murder, robbery, and extortion from the Hindoos and Ma- 
hometans of India, the Idolators of China, and the painted savages 
and cannibals of Africa and Australia. 4s there is nothing, however, 
within the bounds of possibility, mischievous to catholicity or Ireland, 
that England will not attempt, or that need surprise Irishmen, after 
what they have witnessed within the last twelve months, they have need 
to be prepared for the worst. 

“That England will make the attempt mentioned, if for no other 
purpose than creating a schism in the Irish Catholic church, as she 
is endeavouring to do in that of Spain, by advising the Queen to 
follow the example of that monster Henry VIII., and divorce herself 
if the Pope refuses to do so, I do not for a moment doubt; and I am 
sorry to have to add, that the English minister possesses unexpected 
facilities for maturing and carrying out his designs, from the present 
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state of society in Ireland, and the discord that exists among the hier- 
archy and clergy, as well as the people, with reference to recent 
events connected with a certain question of great moment, dear to 
every true Irish heart. 

“ in conclusion, permit me to express a hope that the venerated and 
beloved clergy of the Irish people will reflect on the unhappy conse- 
quences that may arise from our present dissensions, and prove them - 
selves on this occasion—as they have ever done in days of trial and 
danger—true patriots and real benefactors of their country, by 
making a great and generous effort, in common with their flocks, to 
unite the broken and discordant elements of nationality around the 
tomb of their lost champion, making it an altar upon which all par- 
ties will sacrifice their heart-burnings and resentments, there being 
nothing more acceptable in the sight of the God of Mercy and Love, 
or pleasing to the departed spirits of the just—the spectators of our 
conduct on earth—than the charity of his creatures towards each 
other. I remain, yours very sincerely, 


GEORGE DUGGAN. 
“ Birmingham, June 16th, 1847.” 


“* Whatever may be the issue of the affair, they shall share one common danger, 
or rejoice in mutual safety. 

Their aim is to throw off the English yoke—and the effect 
which endowment might produce on such an object is too ob 
vious to escape their penetration. 

If we desire to understand this question, we must endeavour 
to place ourselves in the position of the parties whom it is pro- 

osed to benefit by this endowment, and to view it as they do. 

Yo Roman Catholic can read Sir Robert Peel’s address to his 
constituents, and suppose that it is their interest, whether clergy 
or laity, which he proposes to serve by endowing their church. 
It is impossible for them to imagine that he can have any other 
object in view, in proposing to make the priests independent of 
their flocks, than to create a separation of interests, and to 
weaken the political influence of the clergy. A candid Romanist 
may feel, that it is not altogether unreasonable for an English 
statesman to look at the question in this light; but then he will 
feel also, that it is the interest of England which is uppermost 
in the statesman’s thoughts, and that it is in reality to serve 
England he proposes to recommend or advocate endowment, 
and not from any favour or affection he bears to the objects of 
his bounty. From the hands of the party of which Sir Robert 
Peel may be considered the 9) 2% not the head, endowment 
never can be regarded by the Irish except as a bribe, and never 
will. Then as to those of whom Lord John Russell is the 
representative and leader, it is needless to say, that if there be 
any one party whom the Irish Romanists detest more than 
another, it is the Whigs. Why they should abhor and despise 
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them as they do, is a question with which one has no concern 
just now. But that they do hate them with a perfect hatred is 
absolutely certain, and that nothing that party ever can dd 
will gain their confidence or affection is equally unquestionable. 

There is one item which appears to have been omitted in the 
calculations of the great political leaders. The Irish, whatever be 
their faults and infirmities, are not deficient in shrewdness. They 
have no idea of a man professing a respect for his own religion, 
and sacrificing its interests in order to conciliate them. The 
conclusion they draw from such conduct is, not merely that he is 
insincere in his professions of attachment to his own church, 
but that he is insincere in his professions of kindness to them. 
They would never dream of sacrificing their own church to 
conciliate us. They have no idea of treating their own pre- 
lates with disrespect, in order to gratify ours. They have no 
notion of cramping and fettering the action of their’own clergy, 
and hindering the spread and advancement of their own religion 
in order to humour the prejudices of their religious and political 
opponents. Does any human being believe that the Prime 
Minister of England treating the Protestant prelates of Ireland, 
as they have been treated oy one ministry after another, on 
the question of Scriptural Education, has gained the affection, 
the respect, the confidence, or the gratitude, of the Irish Ro- 
manists? Most undoubtedly it never has nor ever will do any- 
thing of the sort. What they gather from such a correspondence 
as was printed in this Magazine last month, is, not that Lord 
John Russell cares more for their church than they had supposed, 
but that he cares less for his own than he professes. ‘This is 
the effect produced on their minds by the policy of conciliation 
and liberalism. It is the only effect that ever will be produced 
by it. With all their faults,—and they have great ones,—they 
are a religious people, and there is no man for whom they en- 
tertain a more rooted dislike and suspicion than the man who 
is willing to damage the interests of the Protestant church in 
order to conciliate them, and professes to be a very good Pro- 
testant and a very sincere friend to the church notwithstanding. 
That is not the sort of policy which will bring about a union of 
affection or of respect between the countries. Agitators and 
priests may bully and bluster,—but they do so only because 
they see symptoms of weakness and timidity, which encourage 
them to make fresh demands and to wrest from us the de- 
struction of those institutions which are the only security of 
British connexion. But what they are aiming at is, not Romish 
ascendancy under the crown of England, but a real separation 
between the countries,—a republic or monarchy—independent, 
if it may be—if not, dependent on France or America. “It 
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may be said, such a project is chimerical and absurd. Per- 
haps it is. It is the project to which all their hopes, and 
aspirations, and agitations tend, notwithstanding: — nor do 
they ever receive a concession from us, except as an instal- 
ment, and as another step towards the goal which they never 
for a moment lose sight of. Even Mr. O’Connell’s popularity 
was unable to support the imputation of sacrificing that object 
for the sake of obtaining places for his friends under a Whig 
government. The letter of Mr. Kenyon, a Roman-catholic 
priest, which appeared in the Nation newspaper shortly after 
the death of Mr. O’Connell, shows what is felt by the movement 
party, and what has been their indignation at the discovery that 
all his patriotism was only an engine for advancing the interests 
of his family and-connexions. The letter has been reprinted 
in the newspapers, but a few sentences of it deserve to be pre- 
served as a record of the feelings which are expressed by those 
who have courage to speak what they think. 


“Ts it possible that this nation can remain infatuated for ever? 
O'Connell has boasted that he guided us, and his toadies have vouched 
every word he told us, for fifty years. Well, then, let us look about 
and calculate our obligations for the service. Whither have we been 
guided? Where and how has he left us? We have been guided, 
step by step, self-hoodwinked, to such an abyss of physical and moral 
misery——to such a condition of helpless and hopeless degradation, as no 
race of mankind was ever plunged in since the creation. We area 
nation of beggars—mean, shameless,lying beggars. And this is 
where O’Connell has guided us. But it will be said that he could not 
help this. I deny it. No man ever enjoyed or abused such resources 
as, in the extravagance of our devotion, we lavished on O'Connell. . 
Since | was able to think or act as.a man, till within a twelvemonth, 
he had me, with all that God gave me, of thought, and goods, and 
life, at his command. And my case was the case of millions, Had 
O'Connell been moulded in a juster type—had he cultivated the 
virtues which it was his duty to cherish, of integrity, frugality, sincerity 
—had he studied his plans maturely, and pursued them consistently 
had he been liberal of judgment, and sparing in equal proportions of 
monies, of censure, and of praise—had he cultivated disinterestedness 
amongst his followers, and selected his counsellors from the ranks of 
honesty and virtue, there is no destiny too glorious to which he might 
not have conducted Ireland. But, unfortunately for his fame and 
for his coantry, he was a mere time-serving politician—a huckster 
of expediencies, He said things, and did them not. He issued 
orders, and jeered the men who obeyed him, as the powder-monkeys 
of Cork can testify. He patronised liars, parasites, and bullies. He 
brooked no greatness that grovelled not at his feet. He conducted 
& petty traffic in instalments. He boasted. He flattered grossly, and 
was grossly flattered. He forestalled his glory ; and enjoyed with a 
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relish a reputation that he forgot to earn. Above all, he was unsteady, 
because he was unprincipled. The gentry of Ireland could never 
unite with him, and no man in Ireland could calculate upon his policy 
for amonth. Thus the lives, and loves, and treasures of this trusting 
land were frittered into nought—thus were our resources squandered, 
our hopes thus levelled to the grave.” 


If such are the terms with which the honest part of the 
- Roman-catholic clergy speak of Mr. O’Connell, and such the 
light in which they regard his conduct, it is not very difficult to 
imagine what they think of the Protestant, who will starve 
down his own church, and impede the progress of his own reli- 
gion, in the hope of conciliating them. No man will ever 
attach the Trish to England except a man whom they respect ; 
and they never will respect the character, or confide in the 
professions, of any man whose attachment to his own church 
they see reason to doubt. And, although it is very possible for 
a man to be sincerely attached to the Church of England, and 
to believe most honestly that what are called liberal and con- 
ciliatory measures are calculated to give security to the Church 
in Ireland, yet it is utterly impossible to convince the Irish 
Romanists of this, or to persuade them that he is sincere in his 
professions of regard for his own church, while he is promoting 
the interests of theirs. They could not act towards us as he is 
doing towards them. They know they could not do so con- 
scientiously. They cannot understand any one who adopts 
such a line of conduct; and the minister who adopts it as his 
political system, is heartily despised and disliked by all parties 
among them. His liberality they regard as such a proof of in- 
difference to his own religion, as precludes the possibility of 
their respecting him. His conciliation and his cohcessions are 
ascribed, not to kindness, but to fear and a consciousness of 
weakness ; and all that their leaders gather from his advances 
is, that they are in a position to dictate, and that a little more 
agitation and perseverance, and some fortunate conjuncture 
ST idanienien, will enable them to take advantage of what 
they believe to be the feebleness of England, and cast off the 
yoke to which the policy of a conciliating expediency never 
will reconcile them. 

With regard to the question of right and wrong, we have said 
nothing. Sir R. Peel has, with great ability, shown that he who 
refuses to endow Romanism on that ground must not confine 
his scruples to Ireland. ‘ But the real question is, what can be 
gained by a step which will satisfy no one—however it ma 
delude some amiable and kind-hearted persons, who look at it 
merely as a question of generosity, and have as little conception 
of the state of parties in Ireland as if it were in the moon. 
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__ There is no amount of endowment which any English mini- 
ster would venture to recommend, that would satisfy the Irish 
priests, as an equivalent for what they contrive to extort from 
the peasantry and farmers. Mr. O’Croly, who was for many 
7 a most respectable Roman-catholic parish priest in Ire- 

, States, in his little work on the subject of: ecclesiastical 
finance, that the exactions of the priests are “continually on 
the increase,” and that “the dues are now nearly double what 
they were thirty years ago, so that, strange as it may appear, 
amid the decay of trade and commerce, agriculture and manu- 
facture, the revenues of the Irish Catholic church are in a con- 
stant, steady, progressive state of improvement.” Such was the 
state of things thirteen years ago, and whatever check may have 
been experienced during the late calamitous season, every one 
the least uainted with the state of Ireland knows, that u 
to that Saal the circumstances of the Romish priesthood 
continued to advance with the increasing countenance and en- 
couragement they received from government. We do not be- 
lieve that they would (were all other difficulties disposed of) con- 
sent to relinquish their present methods of making out an 
income, for any endowment which any government would feel 
warranted in offering them. They would be serious losers by 
the change, to say nothing of surrendering for a fixed stipend 
the power of increasing their income with the improving circum- 
stances of their parishioners. The present mode of collection, 
no doubt, is unpleasant; but they are accustomed to it. Neither 
their birth nor their education is such, as to render their position 
80 irksome to them as it would be to others. No pressure of 
poverty, indeed, could induce an educated gentleman to descend 
to such coarse and vulgar expedients as the Irish priests are in 
the habit of employing, so as to reduce the most solemn ordi-. 
nances of religion ic ariicles of merchandize. But the priests 
are a totally different class of persons. The author whom we 
have lately quoted, and of whose respectability as a Roman- 
catholic priest we happen to have had opportunity of inform- 
ing ourselves, gives the following account of the manner in 
which Confession, Marriage, Baptism, and Extreme Unction, 
are profaned by the cupidity of the priests— 

“The revenue of the parish priest is derived from a variety of 
sources. There are confession dues, marriage dues, baptism dues, 
mass dues, and dues for anointing. He is also paid at times for at- 
tendance at funerals. Confession furnishes the most steady and con- 
stant source of revenue, Twice a year he collects confession money, 
under the denomination of Christmas and Easter offerings. The mode 
of making this collection is not very consonant to the spirit of religion. 
The priest selects one or two houses in every plough-land or neigh- 
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bourhood, where he holds according to appointment what are called 
‘stations of confession ;’ and it is required that the families all about 
should meet him when he comes among them, upon these opcasions’; 
should make their confessions, receive the Holy Sacrament, and finally 
pay the customary dues. It sometimes happens that this business is 
not transacted quietly. If increased dues are demanded—a thing of 
occasional oecurrence—disagreeable and sometimes scandalous alter- 
cations ensue. Similar scenes occur when individuals attend and 
crave time for payment; while such as absent themselves, unless they 
_ send the dues as an apology, are generally made the subject of public 
abuse and exposure. All these things take place in connexion with 
the celebration of Mass and the administration of two Saeraments— 
‘Penance and the Eucharist or the Lord’s Supper. The association 
must be admitted to be rather an unholy one. If no money was to 
be paid on such occasions, all things would go on well, and the whole 
scene would be religious and edifying. But the intermixture of money 
transactions and money altercations, changes the’ entire scene, and 
proves at once a fatal counteraction to all the previous works of devo- 
tion. Most certainly the good of religion requires an alteration in 
this matter. But supposing all things to go off quietly and without a 
murmur, is it right that the payment of money should be coupled with 
the administration of religious rites? The custom on the face of it 
bears an unholy complexion. It transforms religious rites into mer- 
chantable commodities ; which the priest prices and turns to his own 
advantage in the best manner he can. He gives and he gets guid pro 
quo. This is the appearance of the thing; and the common people 
do imagine that they pay their money in lieu of getting Confession 
and Communion, So deeply, indeed, is this persuasion engraven on 
their minds, that they consider themselves exempt from the obligation 
of payment, unless they actually get absolution and the Holy Sacra- 


ment—that is—value for their money.” , 


“ Come we now to another item of ecclesiastical revenue—marriage 
money. Marriage is universally acknowledged to be a holy rite; but 
it is numbered by the Catholic church among the Sacraments of the 
new law. The administration of it, therefore, should be accompanied 
by every circumstance of solemnity and holiness—to the utter exclu- 
sion of everything of an opposite description. But is this the case ? 
By no means. The administration of this sacrament or rite, generally 
speaking, takes place under circumstances by no means conformable 
to the spirit of religion; and all this in consequence of the pecuniary 
demands made on such occasions. The first thing done, when there 
is question of marrying a couple, is to make a bargain about the mar- 
riage money. This sometimes causes a considerable delay. The re- 
muneération or stipend prescribed by the diocesan statutes is never 
thought of fora moment. Indeed, all statutes respecting money matters 


are a mere dead letter, The priest drives as hard a bargain as he can, 


and strives to make the most of the occasion. Marriages are some- 
. times broken off in consequence of the supposed exorbitance of the de- 
mands. All this is in opposition to the intention of the church, and 
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the spirit of religion. It is simony to all intents and purposes—that 
_ is, selling a sacrament or spiritual thing for money; and putting on it 
a worldly value, according to the dictates of avarice and caprice, with- 
out any reference to fixed rules and regulations. But this is only a 
preliminary proceeding. Demands of money are made upon such 
as are present at the marriage—at leasi, upon the maie portion of the 
assembly. This gives rise not unfrequently to a new and unhallowed 
scene. The transaction may by chance pass off quietly ; that is, when 
every one contributes according to the wishes and expectation of the 
clergyman. But this does not always happen. In general the demands 
are considered unreasonable, and the priest is disappointed in his ex- 
pectations, Some endeavour to evade the payment of any contribu- 
tion ; others give but little, and the few that please the priest are mere 
exceptions to the general rule. What is the consequence? The 
clergyman, after begging and entreating for some time to little pur- 
pose, gets at length into a rage, utters the most bitter invectives 
against individuals, abuses, perhaps, the whole company, and is abused 
himself in turn, until at length the whole house becomes one frightful 
scene of confusion and uproar: and all this takes place at the admi- 
nistration of one of the Sacraments of the Catholic church—owing, 
too, to the present system of ecclesiastical finance.” 


“Baptism money—an item that helps not a little to swell the 
amount of church revenue—comes next to be considered. Is the 
mode and manner of exacting this contribution consonant to the spirit 
of religion or the canons of the church? Baptism is allowed almost 
universally to be one of the principal Sacraments of the new law ; and 
to be of indispensable necessity. It is one of the most solemn rites of 
the Christian religion. Nothing, therefore, should take place at the ad- 
ministration of it, inconsistent with the sanctity that should surround 
it. In the early ages it was administered with the greatest solemnity 
in the particylar churches at particular times or festivals—Kaster and 
Whitsuntide. Every parish chapel or church was furnished with a 
stone font for the baptismal water; and it was only in cases of ne- 
cessity, when danger of death was apprehended, that private baptism 
was administered in private houses, This is still the case in countries 
called catholic ; where the ancient canons are respected, and the ancient 
discipline observed. The same custom also prevailed in this country in 
former times ; and is still observed by the Protestant Established Church. 
The present practice is a mere abuse or innovation—rendered neces- 
sary, perhaps, at first by untoward circumstances; but which should 
cease, as a matter of course, when these circumstances have no longer 
existence. Scarcely any infant is at present baptized in the parish 
house of worship; where neither font nor anything else is to be found 
connected with the ancient mode of administering the Sacrament in 
question. The general rule is to baptise at private houses, or at the 
ptiest’s house or lodgings, and under circumstances not of a very hal- 

lowed description. One leading feature in the transaction on the part 
of the priest is to get in the customary offering, and to swell, if pos- 


sible, its amount. The father of the infant pays, as they say, for the 
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baptism; the gossip money is demanded of the sponsors, who some- 
times amount to four in number and upwards, contrary to the canons 
of Trent, but not contrary to the pecuniary interests of the priest, 
This money is often demanded previous to the administration of the 
rite ; and if not promptly and satisfactorily paid, scenes of abuse and 
recrimination frequently ensue: similar, indeed, to what takes place 
on occasion of marriages, only upon a smaller scale. Children are 
sometimes sent away without baptism, for lack of money, and women 
remain frequently a considerable time without being churched or puri- 
fied after child-birth, (a great evil in their eyes,) because the priest 
has not been satisfied respecting the baptism money. . Intended spon- 
sors are sometimes excluded, when gossip money is not forthcoming ; 
and others substituted by the priest—his oyn servants, perhaps—to 
the great discomfort and annoyance of the parents of the child, and 
his accompanying friends.” 


. “ The priest derives money from other sources—from the adminis- 
tration of extreme unction or anointing the sick, and from masses, 
The custom of anointing, which is founded upon some passages of St, 
James, but of which few traces are to be found in the early ages of 
the church, is considered in this country to be of the last importance ; 
so much so, that no misfortune is accounted greater than for a poor 
mortal to depart this life without its reception. The poor family are 
quite happy if the deceased has been anointed ; but are quite unhappy 
if this should happen not to be the case. ‘This rite is often adminis- 
tered under most distressing circumstances—amid sickness, lamenta- 
tion, destitution, and want; yet money is demanded in most cases, 
particularly in the country; and instances occur of payment being 
demanded before-hand, and even of money being pocketed by the 
priest, which had been given as alms for the relief of the dying. No 
doubt instances of this description are of rare occurrence ; but then 
they never should occur; nor ever would occur but for the dependent 
state of the Catholic priesthood. The demand for anointing-money 
is sanctioned by the ecclesiastical authorities ; like the demands for 
the discharge of other clerical functions. It is one of the fixed deter- 
minate dues; and is in general enforced, notwithstanding the awful 
and melancholy circumstances that accompany the transaction, Often 
when the money is not to be had, bitter words take place in the very 
hearing and presence of the poor dying person.” 


Such is the testimony of one who was for many years known 
and respected as a Roman-catholie priest in Ireland, and who 
only left the Romish communion when his honest and indignant 
remonstrances were visited with spiritual censures. The evils of 
the system he conceived might be remedied by endowment; 
but this is rather to be taken as the hope of one who despaired 
of any other remedy, than the conviction of his judgment. 
It is impossible to feel any confidence in the success of such 
an experiment. If one were perfectly satisfied that it would be 
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right or lawful to establish Romanism in Ireland with a state 

‘provision, and to place it on an equality with the Protestant 
church, still dade: all experience forbid one to hope for any 
material improvement. That which excites the cupidity of the 
Romish priesthood is the superstition which their church en- 
courages ; as long as the Irish peasant believes that the priest 
has power to release him, or his parents, or his friends, from 
purgatory, or to detain them there, at his discretion, it is ol 
ectly futile to imagine that the existing evils can be rectified by 
any endowment whatever. It will still be impossible to prevent 
the superstitious from giving money to him who professes to be 
able to do as much or as little as he pleases, and whom it will 
be thought unreasonable to expect to do more than he is abso- 
lutely bound to do, when his income is no longer payment for 
work done, but is a fixed stipend, which he receives whether he 
does it or not. The payment of fees and dues will still remain 
a private transaction between the priest and his parishioners, 
with which no government would have a right to interfere, or 
find it practicable to interfere to any good purpose. Ireland is 
not the only country where the clergy receive fees. In the 
countries where Romanism is the established religion still, the 
superstitions of the people are no inconsiderable source from 
which the priesthood derives its emoluments. Were there no 
disereditable exactions when it was the established religion of 
England? 

On the whole, then, without touching the question of right and 
principle, we believe the endowment of the Romish priests can 
do no good whatever. It will not satisfy the priests, or di- 
minish their injurious influence over the people. It will not 
even stop their system of exaction. Meantime, the proposition, 
far from conciliating, is viewed with dislike and suspicion by 
the persons it undertakes to serve. They regard it as a bribe ; 
they refuse to become what they call spies and informers in the 
pay of England. | 

He who would make Ireland a happy and prosperous 
country, and secure the permanent connexion of the countries, 
must do so, not by measures which aim at buying off the 
Romish eqn and are viewed by all classes in Ireland in no 
other light, but by such measures as will encourage the promo- 
tion of that religion on whose permanency the stability of the 
Union depends, as will strengthen the hands of the Protestant 
clergy, and assist them to diffuse amongst the people the bless- 
ings of a scriptural education. This is the only policy which 
will preserve the connexion between the countries; and, how- 
ever people may continue to impose upon themselves, or allow 

themselves to be misled by selfish agitators, it is the only line 
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of policy which will ever command the respect and confidence 
of the Irish people, or raise them to a condition in which they 
will be capable of enjoying and appreciating the blessings of 
the English constitution. 


THE PARiSH OF DURRUS—THE FISHERIES. 


THE following letter from the Rev. W. M. Crosthwaite will help 


to give some idea of the working of the relief measures in the 
South of Ireland. 


My pear Broruer,—Our period of operations under the out-door 
relief measure is now drawing rapidly to a close, and you will feel 
anxious to hear how it has worked hitherto. In this parish, no doubt 
it has so far fed the people. But, alas! it has fed them in idleness, 
and it has fed them at a cost which (if the money is to be raised by a 
rate) the parish can never repay. Since the 3rd of June, on which 
day the operations of the out-door relief commenced, the relief of our 
poor in this relief district has cost 3000/,—that is, it has taken nearly 
half the yearly rental to feed the destitute poor for less than two 
months, I know there have been some abuses, in spite of all our 
exertions: some who ought not to have received relief, have evaded 
our strictest scrutiny. And indeed we have not spared ourselves. 
For the purpose of checking imposition, we have attended the com- 
mittee, on an average, five hours in every day, since the 3rd of June. 
But in a relief district thirty miles long, (the whole Union to which 
our electoral divisions belong embraces an extent of country nearly 
eighty miles in length,) what scrutinizing power could prevent cases 
of imposition from occurring ? But allowing for imposition to the 
very fullest possible extent, that would not reduce our expenditure to 
nearly as little as 30002. in three months—that is, to about double the 
rent of the land for the same period. Such a state of things, I do think, 
the nation at large has never contemplated. And then, to think that 
in a district where it was so desirable that capital should be expended, 
such an amount of money should have been doled out to the 
people in absolute idleness! Oh, what would such a sum have done 
to advance our fisheries. It would have repaired every boat, em- 
ployed about 1000 women in spinning and making the nets, and 


1000 men in making piers and quays, and have still left a large sum 


to be expended in supporting the helpless and disabled. And then, 
to think that if it had been so expended, the people would have been 
put into a position to support themselves. The whole fishing popula- 
tion (that is, nearly the whole of our population) would have been 
fully equipped with the means of earning an honest living ; whereas, 
now, they have been fed in idleness for nearly two months, and they 
are told, that on the 15th of August all relief will cease, and they 
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must support themselves: a large population of paupers support 
themselves, in a district where there is no one to give them employment ! 
Our relief committee have done everything in their power. Never 
did men toil more laboriously for daily hire than we have done at our 
gratuitous task. I have myself had to sit up all night at the ac- 
counts. We have also taken every method of acquainting the 
government with the real state of things. I have myself sent our in- 
specting officer a letter, a copy of which I enclose; and our com- 
mittee have sent a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, stating 
all the particulars of our case. But how all will end in this district 
it is impossible to conjecture. 
Yours, &e. 


W. M. Crostuwalte. 
The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, 
St. Mary-at-Hill, London.* 


The following is the letter referred to in Mr. Crosthwaite’s 
letter :-— 


Dear Sir,—Respecting the fisheries along the coast of this parish, 
of which we were speaking the other day, I beg to mention the follow- 
ing particulars. Being very anxious to make some exertion to assist 
our poor people in this most useful way, I made, almost two months 
ago, a list of the families to whom it was most important that aid 
should be given, amounting to 396, (say 2000 of our great popula- 
tion.) Llexamined them respecting their boats, and the state of their 
fishing gear, first; and in order to encourage and assist them, I gave 
some meal to each, at first going out; and I must say there was an 
excellent supply of fish in this neighbourhood during that week, 
although a more wretched set of implements for carrying on any 
trade could not possibly be found than the fishermen possessed, as I 
shall prove to you. But first it may be well to mention, that the 
very next week the operation for the new poor law commenced, 
and the men were told that their presence at the depots was abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to obtain their meal; from which, and 
other causes, there has been comparatively little fish taken. 

Crafts in most general use on this coast are, hake trammels, flat- 
fish trammels, herring nets, spillar-lines, and lines for mackerel and 
other small fish—of course I do not now allude to the seines, or other 
crafts of the more expensive kind;) of these I did not find one 
single boat possessed of a proper equipment. so as to enable them to 
carry on their trade regularly, at the proper seasons, as they succes- 
sively arrived. ‘Thus, for instance, I found hardly one possessed of a 
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* Any contributions for the purpose of assisting these poor people to sup 
their families by their fishing, P shall thankfully forward to my batted C. 
Crosthwaite. 
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flat-fish trammel; but few possessed of spillar-lines; most of ‘the 
small fish-lines knotted and too short. And even of hake trammels, 
which are the great implements of the trade here, there was hardly a 
single boat more than half equipped. Now the cost of these articles 
is somewhat as follows :-— 


Ist. Hake trammels.—Four men in each boat, each requiring two 
half-pieces, 40 fathoms long. 


Each man in the boat will require for his part, 24lb. of 
dressed hemp; 30 to 40lb. of cork; 2 small lines (cork 
lines) 40 fathoms each; 2 foot lines, 40 fathoms each; 
buoy line, and some tar. Materials amount, at average 
prices, to about 2/. 10s., supposing all made at home, and 
only materials paid for. 


2nd. Flat-fish trammel. 


To make six-score fathoms: 6lb. of flax; 4 score fathoms 
for cork-line; 6 score fathoms for foot-line; 2 score 
fathoms for buoy-line; 9lb. of lead. At average prices, 
5s., cost of materials. 


3rd. Herring-net, from 22 to 26lb. of dressed hemp—say, averag 
15s. to ll. 


4th. Spillar-lines (suppose them made of flax.) 


To make 800 fathoms: 20\b. of flax; 800 hooks; 80 fathoms 
buoy-line. Rope-makers’ hire, at average prices, from 18s, to 
ll. Qs. 


There will be a slight variation in the quantities of these materials 
&c. in different localities ; but this can be of little consequence. Ido 
not think it necessary to take notice here of the smaller lines, because 
they are so cheap that any industrious man can contrive to raise the 
means of procuring them, if he is in a position to employ himself in 
the trade at all. Now, when we calculate what these things amount 
to, and bear in mind that they must be repaired from time to time, it 
is easy to perceive the folly of supposing that the paupers along our 
coast could support themselves by fishing without the aid of capital.— 
So far is this from being the fact, that even the persons holding a 
little land in this parish have been always obliged to go in debt in the 
beginning of the year for the materials for renewing and repairing 
their fishing tackle, and the farmer, who was in the habit of supply- 
ing them, amassed a little fortune by the trade. This year, however, 
the poor can get no credit, and consequently, I have been obliged to 
throw myself into the gap, sooner than allow them to be without any 
fishing crafts for this season; and Mr. William Clerke, in Bantry, 
has kindly given me credit for 120/. worth of hemp, cork, &c., which 
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I have given out gratis. Some charitable friends have promised to 
help me in the matter, and I trust they will not allow me eventually 
to lose.' But how necessary assistance to the poor men is at this time, 
will appear by considering what this amount has effected. In order to 
limit the applications, and prevent fraud, 1 gave no aid to any who 
did not produce the government licence for their boats. Of these 
persons, I was only able to assist about 200 of the earliest applicants, 
and to these I gave the limited amount of 12Ib. of dressed hemp, 
merely to enable them to repair their old hake trammels, or make one 
half-piece new where necessary: thus not giving much more than 
half the necessary supply of materials. But even with this, it is cal- 
culated that about 300 women or girls are employed in spinning and 
netting. What might be the amount of good done, if there were 
funds to give a sufficient supply of material to meet the want at pre- 
sent existing! I need not tell you the fearful amount of pauperism 
in this district, nor the enormous demand there is for such employ- 
ment as would enable the population to earn their bread. Nor need 
I tell you that our district is all but surrounded by a fishing coast, that 
would furnish ample employment to our poor, both male and female, 
if there were only capital enough to make our fisheries really a trade. 
You have yourself seen these things. Would to God that anything could 
be done to remedy so sad a state of things as at present exists. 
Almost half the population at this moment are absolute paupers, 
without a beast of any description, a foot of land, or a day’s employ- 
ment—fed from day to day at the depots; whilst the greater number 


of the farmers are almost paupers, and the landlords nearly bankrupt 
from the non-payment of rent. 


Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 


W. M. CrostTuwalte. 


To Patrick Balfe, Esq., Government Inspector, 
Bantry Union. 
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